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AT will do, thank you. Iam 

entirely disengaged now. But 

I am afraid you have torn your 
hands dreadfully,” said the sweet, girl- 
ish voice over his head. ‘‘ They are 
bleeding !” 

He looked at them absently. They 
- were bleeding, certainly, but not very 
' much, Taking from his pocket a white 
handkerchief, he carelessly pressed it 
upon the scratches, from which a few 
crimson drops had issued; and smiling 
at the wistful expression of her face, held 
them out for her inspection. 

“T hope your dress has suffered no 
more serious injury,” he said. ‘‘ Will 
you go now ?” 

“ Yes, certainly.” 

She spoke hurriedly, and again start- 
ed forward, for the Ayre code of pro- 
priety was very strict, and a /éte-d-téte of 
this sort was quite inadmissible, accord- 
ing to its canon. What would they 
think of her in the drawing-room ? 

What they would think did not. mat 
ter in the least to Mr. Conway ; so, tak- 
ing unfair advantage of her evident pre- 
occupation of mind, he chose the most 
circuitous route to the house, and then 
proceeded to open a conversation. 


‘*Do you know I think we are en rap- 
port, Miss Leigh ?” he said, in his frank, 
easy manner.. ‘‘I fancy that there is 
‘what my friend, Ainslie, who dabbles in 
metaphysics, calls a ‘sympathetic in- 
tuition’ between us. I can not imagine, 
otherwise, why I should have known 
you at once when I saw you in that shop 
this morning ; nor why I now feel a posi- 
tive assurance that I need not present 
myself formally to you, by mentioning 
my name.” 

**T can not tell why you should have 
known me,” answered Mabel, smiling, 
and blushing a little; “‘ but the reason 
why I knew you is very simple. I have 
seen your likeness.” 

Mr. Conway gave one flashing glance 
at her, and then laughed. : 

‘* So there goes all my fine theory of 
sympathetic intuition ; the way that most 
such theories would go, if we only knew 
the truth, I expect. I shall tell Ainslie 
about this the next time he bores me 
with Kant and Jean Paul. I wonder if 


“you are going to deal so summarily with 


another idea of mine—an idea that we 
possess a sort of elective affinity, or in 
plain English, that we shall like each 
other ?” 
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‘*] think I might account for that in 
something of the same way,” replied 
Mabel, glancing up into the dark, hand- 
some face that looked down upon her. 
‘*You have heard my dear godfather 
talk of me in a way to prepossess liking, 
and | ——” 

She stopped suddenly, somewhat em- 
barrassed. She certainly had not heard 
her dear godfather speak of Aim in terms 
that could possibly prepossess liking. 

‘* And you?” said Mr. Conway, who 
knew perfectly well why she hesitated. 

‘**You could scarcely have heard any 
one speak well of me. Do you mean to 
shatter my theory by denying the elec- 
tive affinity altogether ?” 

She had recovered something of self- 
possession by this time, and looked up 
now, smiling quite archly. 

‘* You are very kind. But suppose I 
say, yes?” 

**T would not advise it; that is all.” 

“Why not?” 

He gave his careless, graceful shrug. 

‘Only because I should construe it 
into a challenge, and as I am aman who 
seldom suffers execution to fall short of 
resolve, I should end by making you 
like me whether you would or no.” 

** Indeed !” 

He had succeeded in piquing her 
slightly. The cool little ‘‘ Indeed” tes- 
tified to that. But it was only very 
slightly ; for after a moment, she looked 
‘up with a sly, flitting blush. 

“*T don’t think you need feel yoursel€ 
challenged, Mr. Conway. I have every 
disposition to like you, for Iam sure my 
dear godfather’s nephew must be worth 
liking.” 

‘* Suffer me to remind you that rela- 
tionship to your godfather is a distinction 
which I possess in common with Mr. 
Cyril Harding.” 

‘* Well, and what then? I should say 
the same thing to Mr. Harding.” 

‘* Then you are very unkind, and a 
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little ungrateful, too,” said her compa- 
nion, smiling. ‘‘ My elective affinity is 
not based upon any such ordinary con- 
sideration. I have heard my uncle talk 
of you incessantly ever since my arrival, 
without having once entertained the 
most transient desire to see you; and 
when your face drew me into the ribbon 
shop this morning, I should have felt 
precisely the same degree of interest if 
it had belonged to Miss Mabel Smith, 
instead of Miss Mabel Leigh.” 

What could Mabel say? It was im- 
possible for her to tell him that her elec- 
tive affinity antedated even this; and 
that from the first hour when she saw it 
on the river, his face had never ceased 
to haunt both her waking and sleeping 
dreams. Fortunately they came in sight 
of the drawing-room windows, and she 
was spared reply, for who should appear 
at one of them but Miss Lavinia Crane, 
with the sombre outline of Mr. Harding 
loomingsbehind her—a sight which at 
once banished everything from Mabel’s 
mind, save the dreadful thought of Ayre 
propriety. 

‘‘ What will they think of me?” she 
said, this time aloud; ‘and how shall 
I ever again have courage to go in?” 

‘There is no difficulty about that,” 
answered her companion encouragingly. 
‘¢ Take my advice, and laugh it off care- 
lessly. Suppose we storm one of the 
windows? It will be a more informal 
mode of entrance than by the door.” 

Mabel would have agreed to any- 
thing; so they struck across the lawn, 
Mr. Conway drew aside the heavy silken 
draperies, and the next moment they 
faced that most solemn and injured of 
all assemblages—a party of people wait- 
ing for dinner. : 


CHAPTER VII. 
MR. AINSLIE’S EXPERIMENT. 
As usual, the anticipation consider- 
ably transcended the reality. A storm 
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of laughter and jesting reproaches greet- 
ed the truant and her captor; that was 
all. The announcement of dinner soon 
banished them from the public mind, 
and there ensued the bustle of getting 
more than thirty people into orderly ar- 
ray—a bustle which Mabel and her ca- 
valier watched very quietly from their 
window standpoint, until Mrs. Leigh 
swept by on the arm ofa portly ex-gov- 
ernor. 

“Tam very sorry, Mr. Conway,” she 
paused a moment to say, ‘‘ but you will 
have to take Mabel into dinner. Every- 
body else has been disposed of, and 


‘‘ Heaven be praised for it !” said Mr. 
Conway, devoutly, as the rest of the sen- 
tence was lost in her onward progress. 
*‘Do you mean to say now that there is 
no truth in metaphysics, gr luck in gar-~ 


den rambles, Miss Leigh ?” 

‘“T don’t know,” answered Miss Leigh, 
a little doubtfully. ‘‘Is bringing up the 
rear of a dinner-party proof of either? I 
hope, bye the bye, you don’t mind cold 
soup, Mr. Conway ?” 

“‘T prefer it warm, undoubtedly.” 

“Then we had better move forward, 
for as it is, I fear we will hardly obtain 
good seats.” 

They moved forward accordingly, and 
being the last couple to enter the dining- 
room, drifted into what seats they could, 
and found on one side of them an old 
lady who had come to enjoy her dinner 
simply for her dinner’s sake, and on the 
other, two agricultural worthies, whose 
conversational ideas seemed bounded by 
tobacco lands and Devon cattle. 

Mr. Conway made a wry face over his 
Soup, which was very well cooled in- 


deed; but for all that, he did not seem 


to take his position much to heart. On 
the contrary, he was evidently in that 
frame of mind common to us all, when 
from our own high estate of good for- 
tune, or happiness, or whatever else it 
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maybe, we look with a sublime sort of 
pity on the low estate of others. Glanc- 
ing down the long table, he saw his 
friend Ainslie devoting himself to the 
entertainment of one of the prettiest 
girls in the room, and forthwith, without 
any apparent reason, he told Mabel that 
he was very sorry for him. 

‘*Sorry !” repeated Mabel, opening 
her eyes. ‘‘ Why should you be sorry 
for him? Because he has not cold soup, 
like you ?” 

**No; because he has to entertain 
that young lady with pink roses in her 
auburn hair. I tried her awhile before 
dinner, and I found—but I beg pardon, 
she may be a friend of yours.” 

‘* She is not exactly a friend of mine,” 
said Mabel, ‘‘ but I like her very much. 
She is very nice, I assure you.” 

*‘She may be very nice, but she is 
the farthest in the world from being 
very interesting. What is her name?” 

‘* Nina Eston.” 

‘*Rather pretty. So is she, barring 
the color of her hair.” 

**T like red hair,” said Mabel, deci- 
dedly. ‘‘I agree with the Spaniards in 
considering it a great beauty.” 

“*T like golden hair,” returned Mr. 
Conway, with a point blank stare at her 
own locks. ‘‘In my opinion, people 
should never have any other sort. Do 
you think. Ainslie’s hair pretty? It is 
red enough to suit you.” 

“On the contrary, it is not half red 
enough to suit me,” said Mabel, looking 
at Ainslie. ‘‘It has a red dash, certain- 
ly; but I shquld call it chestnut.” 

‘*Should you? It’s not my idea at 
all. But I will ask him about it. He is 
an artist, and will know.” 

‘*An artist!” repeated Mabel, and 
she looked at him again. Then sud- 
denly, without any connection with what 
had gone before, she asked, ‘‘ Does he 
mean to stay long at Seyton ?” 

‘‘That depends entirely on whether 
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Seyton proves agreeable to him or not,” 
Conway answered, carelessly. ‘‘ His 
time is quite at his own disposal, and 
he will stay as long as he finds it pleas- 
ant. Certainly, also, he will not’ leave 
with my uncle’s good will, for by some 
means or other, he has quite won his 
heart.” 

‘Everybody seems to like him.” 

‘Like is a faint word. I have never 
seen anything equal his power of fasci- 
nation. He charms people almost with- 
out an effort, by a single glance, or a 
single word.” 

**T suppose he charmed you in that 
way ?” 

‘No, truly,” answered he, with a 
laugh. ‘I am a very cold-blooded per- 
son, and although I like Ainslie toler- 
ably well—better, much, than I like 
most people—yet no one could possibly 
accuse me of being fascinated by him. 
There is very little in common between 
us, yet we agree somehow.” 

**You will not mind if I ask you a 
question about him, then?” 

** Not in the least. I am at your ser- 
vice to answer a hundred, if you will.” 

She hesitated a moment, and then 
glanced up, speaking hastily. 

“Ts he a man whom you would 
trust ?” 

Mr. Conway looked astonished, as in- 
deed he had sufficient reason for doing. 

“‘ Trust !” he repeated, as if uncertain 
whether he heard her aright ‘Yes, I 
should think so, as far as one would feel 
inclined to trust any man of acknowl- 
edged integrity, whose honor has never 
suffered by a shade. It can not be 
that you have ever heard anything to 
the contrary ?” 

“No, no, nothing whatever.” 

‘Then I hope you do not ask such 
awkward questions about all new ac- 
quaintances; for there are not many 
people who can boast a record so sans 
reproche as Ainslie; and I, for one, 
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could ill afford to be judged in that 
way.” 

“You! But I never thought——” 

‘Of questioning my _ trustworthi- 
ness,” he said,. with. a somewhat bitter 
laugh. ‘‘I hope you will not, Miss 
Leigh, for there are many besides your 
friend Mr. Blake who would be ready to 
assure you that no good fruit ever came 
of an evil tree.” 

‘I seldom take my opinions second 
hand,” said Mabel, flushing; ‘‘ and I 
should no more dream of condemning a 
man for his ancestor’s vices, than I 
should think it safe to trust him on the 
credit of their virtues.” 

‘You are very good to say so,” an- 
swered he, gratefully. ‘There are so 
few people who sympathize with black 
sheep, that we appreciate such liberality 
of sentiment when we find it. Do you 
know, I don’t think there would be half 
so many of us, if we did not feel reckless 
from being placed so mercilessly ‘ under 
the ban.’ ” 

** 1 can not tell, I am sure,” said Ma- 
bel, dubiously, the moral question being 
too deep for her, and recognising this, 
her companion smiled, and changed the 
subject. 

Before dinner was over, the sun went 
down, and when they all returned to the 
drawing-room, they found its lamps 
lighted, and gleaming in every direc- 
tion, though the windows were still 
open, and the spring dusk was dying 
away among the blossoms outside. The 
elder people, who had a wholesome fear 
of mists and the like, remained within, 
and settled themselves to whist and con- 
versation ; but the younger members of 
the company wandered out to the ter- 
race, and made more than one passer 
by on the river start at the echo of their 


. clear young voices and ringing laughter. 


Such sounds were not common about 
Seyton House; and the boatman or two 
who pulled lazily past, stared curiously 
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at the windows that sent forth broad 
gleams of light, and the groups leaning 
over the terrace balustrade, caught the 
verses of song floating out on the still 
air, and thought, no doubt, that the fes- 
tive appearance of the whole scene was 
very attractive. 

“It looks pleasant, does it not?” said 
Mabel, as she sat with Mr. Harding, 
near one of the windows, and gazed out 
with eyes full of wistful longing. She 
was very young yet, and found it as 
hard to remain quietly in the house and 
listen to solemn dissertations on ‘‘ the 
sublime, the heroic and Mr. Carlyle,” 
while the purple twilight gathered, the 
mocking-birds sang, and the gay voices 
laughed outside, as if she had been sev- 
en instead of seventeen. ‘‘It looks 
pleasant, does it not? But I beg par- 


don. You were saying——” 
“Nothing of much importance,” said 


Mr. Harding, who did not like to be in- 
terrupted, and who, during the last half 
hour, had arrived at the conclusion that 
it was a great pity that Mabel was so 
pretty, and a still greater pity that she 
was Mr. Seyton’s goddaughter, since 
but for those two facts, he would have 
taken himself and his conversational 
powers where they would have been sure 
of favorable appreciation. ‘‘ Nothing of 
much importance. I was only quoting 
—but it does not matter. Will you go 
on the terrace, Miss Leigh?” 

““No, thank you,” said Miss Leigh, 
hastily; for though the terrace in itself 
was very desirable, the terrace, with 
Mr. Harding for a companion, would be 
worse than the drawing-room, inasmuch 
as there could be no hope of rescue 
there. “‘I am very comfortable. Do 
you like music, Mr. Harding? I see 
Nina Eston going to the piano, and we 
think that she sings very finely. You 
may have heard her. She is first sopra- 
no in——” 

She stopped short, and colored; 
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whereupon Mr. Harding immediately 
inquired where it was that Miss Eston 
was first soprano. 

‘«In a place where you are not likely 
to have heard her,” answered Mabel, 
laughing a little at her own stupidity. 
‘In our choir, that is. Her ‘Agnus 
Dei’ last Sunday was beautiful.” 

At the mere sound of these words, 
Mr. Harding stiffened into reserve and 
silence. He could do a great deal, he 
could constrain himself a great deal for 
the.sake of the end he held in view ; but 
one thing he cov'd ot do, one point © 
where he could of constrain himself, 
was when people spoke in his presence 
of that Church which, in all sincerity, 
he believed to be the wife of the devil. 
Like Mause Headrigg, his convictions 
were too strong either for policy or cour- 
tesy, and it became a matter of simple 
necessity to speak his mind freely. 

*“No, I never heard Miss Eston,” he 
said. ‘‘I am sorry that I am not like- 
ly to do so when she sings an—an ‘ Ag- 
nus Dei,’ or anything of that sort. I 
hope I am not a bigot, Miss Leigh, but 
I hold your churches to be the abodes of 
error, and I never enter them.” 

‘‘T donot think they could possibly 
harm you,” said Mabel, simply; ‘‘and 
if you never enter them, how can you 
know that they are the abodes of error?” 

**T do not need to enter them to learn _ 
the tenets of the religion that is preach- 
ed there,” said Mr. Harding, stiffly. 
‘* We will not discuss the subject, Miss 
Leigh, for I should not like to take un- 
due advantage of your youth and your 
natural ignorance; but if you knew one 
half of the history of your church, you 
would not remain in it an hour.” 

**Would I not?” asked Mabel, with 
a smile. And then she grew grave. 
‘“You are mistaken,” she said; ‘I 
should not be presumptuous enough to 
think that I could judge of that history 
better than the wisest and greatest men 
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of the world. But you are right. No- 


thing is so useless as a religious discus- 
How animated they are at that 
Are you fond of 


sion. 
whist table yonder ! 
whist ?” 

‘*T never play it,” answered the evan- 
gelical gentleman, in his most evangel- 
ical tone. ‘‘I disapprove of all games 
on principle. Backgammon, now, or 
draughts.” 

_ Will he ask me to play either of 
them?” thought poor Mabel, in conster- 
nation; but just then, the diversion for 
which she had’ been longing, arrived. 
Mr. Ainslie made a bold onslaught upon 
her position, and there was no doubt 
but that she was very glad to see him. 

She drew back, however, when she 
heard the errand. upon which he came. 
Some half-laughing remark of Mr. Con- 
way’s had, it seemed, impressed ‘the 
company with an idea that he—Ainslie 
—was a disciple of that new German 
science, concerning which they had all 
dimly heard, but of which they knew 
nothing, called mesmerism. In vain he 
disclaimed any save the most superficial 
knowledge of its wonderful power and 
effect, they would take no denial; and 
they clamored so eagerly for some ex- 
ample or manifestation of it, that he was 
at last constrained to make an attempt 
to gratify them. 

It was almost certain that he would 
fail, he said; but to make any question 
of even partial success, he must be posi- 
tive on one point—he must choose his 
own subjects. He might choose any 
one he pleased, they all answered; and 
he proceeded to take them at their word. 
The first person he selected was the ex- 
governor; the second, Mabel. The for- 
mer consented at once, with a good- 
humored laugh; the latter drew back, 
frightened, almost panic stricken. 

**T can not think of such a thing, Mr. 
Ainslie,” she said. ‘‘ Indeed I can not.” 

** But, my dear young lady,” said Mr. 
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Ainslie, with a laugh, ‘there is really 
nothing to fear. I will make the passes 
to satisfy these good people; but I as- 
sure you I have very little idea that I 
shall be able to mesmerize you.” , 

‘* T—I really can not.” 

‘* Even if I succeed, there is not the 
least suffering in the state.” 

‘* Perhaps not—but—I can not.” 

Nor could she be induced to say more 
or less than just that, until having ex- 
hausted his own powers of argument and 
persuasion, Mr. Ainslie beckoned to 
Conway. 

“Can you not convince Miss Leigh 
that there is nothing dreadful in the 
experiment?” he said, a little impatient- 
ly. ‘*Nothing, if I succeed; nothing, 
of course, if I fail. Assure her, pray, 
that I would not think of asking such a 
thing, if it would subject her to a mo- 
ment’s pain. 

‘Will you not consent?” said Mr. 
Conway to Mabel. ‘‘ All that he says 
is quite true. It can not harm you in 
the least.” 

‘*Then why should he not choose 
some one else, some one braver and less 
fanciful? Iam very foolish, no doubt; 
but the idea is dreadful to me.” 

Mr. Conway looked at his friend in- 
quiringly. 

‘Why not select another subject, 
Ralph, since Miss Leigh seems so averse 
to the matter ?” 

Mr. Ainslie frowned quickly and dark- 
ly. 

‘*There is not another woman in the 
room on whom it would not be wasted 
time to try the experiment,” he answer- 
ed, impatiently. ‘‘ Miss Leigh is the 
only one whose temper and organization 
afford any hope of success. If she would 
only consent, I think I might show these 
people something of the science.” 

**T am sorry to seem ungracious,” 
said Mabel, looking up at him wistful- 
ly; ‘but, oh, if you only knew with 
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what unconquerable terror the mere 
idea fills me.” 

“Laugh at it,” said Philip Conway, 
«and then there will be no fear of his 
succeeding.” 

‘¢ That is what she can not do,” said 
the other, in a tone of perceptible tri- 
umph. 

And indeed she could not. The full 
force of the mysterious power already 
seemed to have influenced the highly 
strung nervous temperament on whose 
exquisite sensitiveness the amateur mes- 
merist reckoned so confidently. Seeing 
how pale and agitated she became, Con- 
way ceased te urge the experiment upon 
her; but others crowded around by this 
time, and beset her resolution with 
numberless entreaties. 

‘¢ Mabel, do!” 

“Mabel, pray do !” 

‘Mabel, you surely have not the 
heart to disappoint us so.” 

‘Mabel, remember it is you or no- 
body.” 

‘‘Mabel, Governor Eston says you 
need not be afraid. He will take care 
of you.” 

‘‘Dear me, Mabel, how can you be 
such a coward ?” 

‘QO! Mabel, try to oblige us.” - 

Last came Mr. Seyton, saying: 

‘My pet, you can gratify these fool- 
ish people.” 

And then, Constance: 

‘Darling, will you try to do it, or 
shall I send them all away ?” 

In this strait Mabel looked up at Phil- 
ip Conway. If he had said, ‘‘ Don’t,” 
she might have withstood them all. But 
he, too, was curious to try the experi- 
ment; he, too, only thought her terror 
the fanciful child of ignorance; so, he 
only, asked: 

“Do you think your courage is equal 

r to the venture now ?” 

And, with a sigh, she answered: 

sé Yes. ” 
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Then she took Mr. Ainslie’s offered 
arm, and he led her to a sofa in the 
middle of the room. There he.seated 
her, and himself remained standing, 
just before her. 

The eager group drew near, forming 
a hollow square about them, while he 
fixed his eyes upon her with a strange, 
concentrated expression, and slowly 
and at intervals, made the passes. From 
the very first it was evident how rightly 
he had judged that she was entirely sus- 
ceptible to the influence; for, although 
there was a good deal of laughter and 
whispered comment going on, her atten- 
tion never once wandered from his face; 
her gaze never once wavered from the 
deep brilliant eyes that regarded her so 
steadfastly. After a while the pupils of 
her own eyes began to dilate percepti- 


_ bly, and then a subtle difference of ex- 


pression gradually came over the face— 
a difference that it was impossible for 
any one present to analyze—but that 
every one perceived. A sudden acces- 
sion of interest came over them all, and 
then —— 

‘* Mabel,” cried an audacious voice in 
the rear, ‘‘ how do you feel now?” 

Mr. Ainslie lifted his hand in quick 
remonstrance, but it was too late. With- 
out removing her eyes, Mabel answered, 
dropping her syllables slowly one by 
one, as if already she had spoke under 
the influence of another power than that 
of mere personal volition : 

‘*T feel strangely happy—strangely at 
rest. But I also feel powerless—bound 
fast—under a spell, as it were. I only 
speak now, because he allows it; I could 
not do so, if he chose I should not. A 
cold, wavering flame seems creeping 
over me. I feel it tingling like the 
charge of an electric battery. But it 
does not shock, it does not burn, it only 
seems to pervade me with re 

At that moment the brilliant steady 
eyes seemed to fix themselves upon her 
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with fresh power, and the words were 
hushed on her lip. Still looking at him, 
she suddenly relapsed into silence, and 
the strange, subtle expression — the 
change which no one could define—dee- 
pened and deepened upon her face, un- 
til it seemed to pervade and take entire 
possession of it. Then he bent dewn 
gently, and breathed slightly on her 
forehead, remaining in the attitude for 
a second, perhaps. The least interested 
among the lookers on had not time to 
grow impatient, however, before he 
stepped away, for all to see the result. 
Shc was leaning against the back of the 
sofa, with the careless, unconscious 
grace of profound slumber, while its 
deep crimson velvet threw into relief her 
tinted face, her golden curls, and airy 
muslin dress. Yet not the most igno- 
rant person present could have supposed 
for a moment that what they saw was 
slumber; for the eyes were open,.though 
vacant, as if sleep-walking; the brow 
slightly contracted, but evidently not by 
pain, for the lips were faintly smiling, 
and the hands fell loosely, and relaxed 
on either side. 

There was a moment’s profound hush 
—a moment in which awe rushed sud- 
denly over every heart that had been 
laughing and mocking five seconds be- 
fore—and then Mr. Ainslie’s voice, 
slightly quivering with triumph, broke 
on the stillness. 

‘‘ There, my friends, is an answer for 
all who doubt the truth or power of 
mesmerism.” 

Then broke forth a many-voiced ques- 
tion : 

‘* Ts she mesmerised ?” 

The answer was deep and almost so- 
lemn : 

‘¢ She is mesmerised.” 

They gathered around close, and yet 
closer, touching her, speaking to her, 
lifting the passive hands, and proving 
by every means in their power, how 
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deep and perfect was the magnetic 
trance. Stir and movement there were 
none. Save for the regular breathing 
and the relaxation of every muscle, it 
might have been death instead of life on 
which they gazed. To Mr. Ainslie him- 
self, Mrs. Leigh was the first one to ut- 
ter a direct inquiry bearing upon the 
state. 

‘Good heavens! how frightful it 
looks!” she cried, with a shudder. 
‘*Mr. Ainslie—of course I don’t mean 
to doubt your word—but are you sure 
there is no danger in it?” 

*““Danger, my dear madam?” said 
Ainslie, with a smile. ‘‘ What danger 
could there be? If there had been the 
least possibility of it, do you think I 
would have asked Miss Leigh to submit 
to the experiment ?” 

‘* But she looks so dreadfully. Make 
her do something, say something, to 
show that she is alive.” 

‘Tam not at all sure that I can,” 
said Ainslie, looking at Conway, who 
was leaning over the back of the sofa, 
close to the place where Mabel’s head 
rested. ‘‘I am entirely an amateur; and 
this result is almost as unexpected to me 
as to any one else. However, I will try. 
What shall I ask her?” 

*“Ask her where the key of the 
linen-press is,” answered Mrs. Leigh, 
promptly. ‘I have heard that they can 
tell such things. She lost it last week, 
and it has not been found yet.” 

There was a general laugh at this, 
but Mr. Ainslie hushed it with a glance 
of his eye, and then let his hands fall 
gently on those of Mabel. She gave a 
slight start when he did so, but that was 
all. And when he asked the question, 
she answered at once, but in the strange, 
dreamy voice of one who replies from 
some far off region. 

‘I do not know,” she said, slowly. & 
‘*T lost it. I was in the garden——” 

The mesmerist suddenly interrupted 
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her, as if an idea had just struck him. 

“Go into the garden, and look for it.” 

There was breathless silence all over 
the room, as they watched her eagerly 
for the next five minutes. She did not 
move, but her face assumed a look of 
trouble and perplexity, as of one search- 
ing eagerly for something which it was 
impossible to find. This deepened so 
much in earnestness, and she was silent 
so long, that Ainslie at last spoke again. 

«Can you not find it?” 

‘‘No,” she answered, hesitatingly. 
‘¢] have been all round the flower-beds, 
and under all the rose bushes, but I can 
not find it. But I have not been in the 
arbor. I am going there. I think I see 
something glimmering under one of the 
seats; I think I will find it there.” 

She sank back into silence, and for 


some moments the troubled expression - 


still rested on her face; until suddenly 
it cleared, as if with a flash. 

“Have you found it ?” asked Ainslie. 

**TIt is under the seat. I knew it was 
there. Far back; so farthat I can not 
reach it with my hand. It must have 
been pushed by some one’s foot.” 

‘Let it alone,” he said, and then he 
turned to the compary, who stared and 
listened, open-mouthed and open-eyed. 

**You can test the matter, and find 
whether it is really there, to-morrow, 
Mrs. Leigh,” he said. ‘Is there any 
thing else you would like me to ask her; 
or shall I waken her ?” 

“One moment,” said Mr. Seyton. 
‘You are sure there is no suffering in 
the state ?” 

“* Perfectly sure. 
I can ask herself.” 

He turned back again, and put the 
question. It was answered at once in 
the negative. 

“T feel strangely happy; strangely at 
rest,” Mabel reiterated. ‘‘ There seems 
to be a sea of light and sweet odor 
around me. It is only when you lay 
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your hands on me, as you are doing 
now, that I feel the cold wavering flame 
flickering up and down.” 

** But the flame is not painful ?” 

** No; only strange.” 

**Do you object to remaining in the 
state a little longer ?” 

“No; not in the least.” 

Mr. Ainslie looked round at his host. 

‘* Are you satisfied, sir?” he inquired. 

** Sufficiently satisfied to ask you to 
give us one more proof of magnetic in- 
fluence, before you rouse her,” Mr. Sey- 
ton answered. ‘‘I have heard, or read, 
that a mesmerist, by the mere exercise 
of his will, can summon his subject to 
him from any distance. Show us that, 
and we will credit your phenomenon.” 

‘*T will do it,” said Ainslie. 

This time he did not qualify his 
words, by adding, ‘‘I will try;” for it 
was evident that the realization of his 
own power was coming to him by de- 
grees, and that he now felt little or no- 
thing of the doubt and uncertainty he 
had experienced at first. 

“*T will do it,” he said; and his eyes 
brightened, and a flush rose over his 
face at the proposal. 

‘“*Come, then,” said “Mr. Seyton, 
‘come everybody, we will go to the li- 
brary, and see if he can summon her.” 

Nobody spoke a dissenting word, for 
excitement and interest were now at 
their height. Only Constance declared 
her intention of remaining behind with 
her sister, and was accordingly left. 

The rest proceeded to the library, 
which was on the same floor, and made 
one of the suite of the’ drawing-room. 
Several apartments intervened, however, 
so that the test, if it succeeded at all, 
would be very complete. There was 
some confusion when they entered, for 
only a single shaded lamp burned on 
one of the tables, diffusing a sort of mel- 
low moonlight which made the ‘transi- 
tion from the brilliantly lighted rooms 
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through which they had passed, almost 
that of darkness; but, after a while, their 
eyes grew accustomed to the demi-ob- 
scure, and they found that they could 
see each other with perfect distinctness. 
They all grouped themselves about the 
room in various positions, but immedi- 
ately beside the table, Ainslie took his 
stand. 

‘‘Be perfectly quiet now,” he said, 
addressing the company in general. 
And then he raised his hand in the at- 
titude of the first pass, and fixed his 
eyes intently on the closed door—fixed 
them so intently, so steadily, with such 
burning power, that Miss Nina Eston 
told Mr. Harding in a whisper, that she 
was sure he saw through it. Several 
minutes of profound silence followed, 
during which the mesmerist did not 
move even as muchas a muscle, and 
every eye in the room was eagerly and 
anxiously turned toward the door. 
Would it prove a failure at last? Would 
she remain uninfluenced? No. Hark! 
was it not a light step, a faint rustle, an 
advancing movement? Almost as they 
asked themselves the question, and 
doubted in their own minds whether 
their nerves were not sufficiently excited 
for them to imagine anything, the door 
suddenly opened wide, and there on the 
threshold, with the same strange, sleep- 
walking gaze, stood Mabel Leigh ! 

Everybody present looked at his or 
her neighbor, and then back again to 
the mesmerized girl, in speechless as- 
tonishment. «In every pair of awe-struck 
eyes, the same thought might have been 
read—‘“‘ It isan awful power!” » Then, 
before the hush was broken by even one 
word, a slender figure passed Mabel, and 
touched Mr. Ainslie’s arm. 

‘IT cannot bear it! It is too awful!” 
Constance said. ‘ Wake her— wake 
her !” 

‘¢ We will take her back to the dining- 
room first,” he answered quietly. ‘“‘It 
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will be better to rouse her there.” 

‘*T will take her back, if you please.” 

“No; you must stand away, Miss 
Leigh—she will follow no one but me.” 

A few minutes later he was making 
the reverse passes, while Governor Eston 
looked on good-humoredly. 

“It is my turn next,” he said. “Iam 
curious to know if you will get the bet- 
ter of me.” 

But he was destined not to be grati- 
fied by this’ knowledge; for just then 
Mabel began to move in a natural man- 
ner. After a moment she sat upright, 
and looked round her with a wild, be- 
wildered stare, which lasted until her 
glance fell on Ainslie. Then she gave 
one shuddering cry, and sank back faint- 
ing into Constance’s arms. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


TAKING COUNSEL. 

Many days elapsed after this before 
any one saw Mabel’s face beyond her 
chamber door. She was borne out of 
the room in an insensible condition that 
night, and a week later, her mother and 
sister were still detained with her at Sey- 
ton House. For in truth, she was ill as 
people of exquisite organizations alone 
can be—prostrated in mind and body, 
thoroughly unstrung and almost child- 
ish in the nervous terrors that beset her; 
terrors so fanciful and so continual, that 
only the utmost care was able to prevent 
their assuming the form of delirium. 

‘It is nothing but that miserable fool- 
ery which is the matter,” said the doc- 
tor, too angry to be very careful-in the 
selection of terms. ‘‘I am _ not sur- 
prised at your mother, Miss Constance, 
but I am surprised at you. _You ought 
to have known your sister’s temperament 
better than to have allowed such a thing. 
You certainly ought to be aware that you 
can’t tamper with her as you can with 
most people. Or if you do, by George, 
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madam, you'll simply end by putting 
her in a lunatic asylum.” 

‘‘ But, Doctor, how could 1 think—” 
Constance began, only the doctor was 
already gone, fretting and fuming as he 
went. 

Like all the rest of the Ayre people, 
he loved Mabel as his own child; and 
it enraged him to see how little her near- 
est friends understood the care with 
which she should be treated. 

‘“‘ They seem to forget, all about her 
father,” he said to his wife, when he was 
describing her illness and its cause. 
‘“‘ They seem to forget all about her fa- 
ther; and they seem to know nothing 
whatever about herself, or her peculiar 
organization. Her silly mother might 


be excused; but Miss Constance”—and 
that was the point to which he always 
came back. Poor Constance had a good 
deal to bear during those days of Mabel’s 


continued illness. The doctor’s cen- 
sure, her mother’s reproaches, Mr. Sey- 
ton’s nervous anxiety, Mr. Ainslie’s self- 
blame, and above all, her own doubts 
and fears. But then she was formed to 
bear all those sort of things, and it is to 
be hoped it did not go very hard with 
her, therefore. 

At last, however, Mabel came forth to 
the outer world, herself once more, al- 
though it was a very pale and drooping 
self, with a strangely nervous manner, 
and a shade of terror in her eyes, the 
first time she was forced to meet Mr. 
Ainslie, and hear his earnest apologies 
and self-reproaches. 

“It was really nothing—only I was 
so very foolish,” she said; and then she 
escaped from him, as soon as she possi- 
bly could, being glad of an interruption 
even from Mr. Harding. 

Mr. Ainslie watched her as she moved 
away, with an expression of great cha- 
grin on his face; and then he turned to 
Constance. They were all together, on 
the terrace, and he had nothing to do 
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but move toward the balustrade, where 
she was leaning. 

“Tam afraid your sister will never 
forgive me for that unhappy blunder of 
mine,” he said, in a tone of deep self- 
vexation. ‘‘I wish—I wish I could do 
something to convince her how deeply I 
regret it.” 

‘*Indeed you are mistaken,” Con- 
stance said earnestly. ‘‘ Forgive you! 
she does not attach the least blame to 
you. How could she? She only blames 
herself; and if she rather avoids you—” 

‘* She does, undoubtedly.” 

**It isonly because you are associated 
with the recollection of her sufferings— 
not because there is any question of her 
forgiving you.” 

‘*T shall never forgive myself,” he 
said, with evident sincerity—and then 
he added nothing more, but stood look- 
ing down into the clear water tar below, 
and scarcely heeding, as it seemed, the 
light ripple of talk and laughter around 
him. Mabel’s reappearance had made 
a great change in the atmosphere of 
Seyton House, and the spirits of its in- 
mates. Mrs. Leigh relapsed from a 
state of actively injured feeling, into one 
that was merely passive. Mr. Seyton 
was fairly radiant with pleasure, and the 
trio of gentlemen guests all betokened 
satisfaction—each in his own way. Mr. 
Harding showed his, in solemn and ver- 
bose congratulations; Mr. Ainslie in 
freely expressed relief and self-reproach, 
and Mr. Conway in an intangible change 
of manner and appearance, which was 
easily to be observed, but hardly to be 
described. Ngbody had taken much no- 
tice of him or his state of feeljng, while 
Mabel was sick; but if they had done 
so, they would have found: that his con- 
cern was much more sincere and unaf- 
fected than could have been expected, 
from a man of his stamp, for a girl, 
however pretty, whom he had known 
only for the space of one evening. What- 
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ever were the reasons—and Philip Con- 
way was not a man much given to self- 
analysis— at least he had been, to say 
the least of it, very uncomfortable. He 
had smoked numberless cigars, up and 
down the garden paths where he had 
first spoken to her, and whence he com- 
manded a view of her window, with Con- 
stance’s slender figure and graceful pro- 
file passing and re-passing before it; and 
he cut Ainslie very short, indeed, when 
the latter suggested that the mesmerism 
experiment was perhaps most of all his 
(Conway’s) fault, since Mabel had left 
the final decision to him. 

“< How could I tell that you were going 
to treat her in that way?” he demanded 
sharply. ‘‘I was a fool to trust you, 
perhaps; but you certainly assured me 
that the confounded thing could do no 
harm.” 

““Harm!” said Ainslie, who was as- 
tride of his hobby immediately. ‘‘ Harm, 
my dear fellow? It would be the great- 
est benefaction of the age. It will su- 
persede the old system of philosophy 
and science, by a newer, broader, grand- 
er—" 

**Humbug!” concluded the other, 
turning on his heel. ‘‘If you want to 
hear my opinion, it is simply this—d—n 
a." 

At the present time, Mr. Conway did 
not form one of the terrace group—hav- 
ing gone down to Ayre on some busi- 
ness or some pleasure of his own, which 
he did not trouble himself to explain— 
but it chanced that just as Mabel was 
moving away from Mr. Ainslie, with the 
saturnine Harding, a light boat shot into 
sight, and paused just below them, at 
the foot of the bluff. 

‘*T cannot conceive that the sunset ef- 
fects of Italy are more beautiful than 
those which adorn our horizons,” Mr. 
Harding was saying, in his pompous 
style. ‘‘The masses of crimson clouds 
yonder are so admirably relieved by—” 
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‘‘ There is Mr. Conway,” said Mabel, 
breaking in quite abruptly. ‘‘ Surely he 
will not think of coming up the face of 
the bluff. ‘‘It is said to be quite dan- 
gerous, and—ah! but he is!” 

He was indeed; for he had caught 
sight of the sweet face leaning over the 
balustrade above him, and instead of 
skirting round to the regular landing- 
place, he sprang ashore just at the foot 
of the bluff, and commenced the ascent, 
with the quick, agile ease of a trained 
climber. 

‘QO, how rash, how foolish!” cried 
Mabel, breathlessly. ‘‘Speak to him, 
Mr. Harding, please. Tell him to go 
back! If he makes oaly one false 
step—”’ 

‘* He is hardly likely to do that,” said 
Mr. Harding, who felt in truth profound- 
ly indifferent as to whether he did or not. 

‘* As I was about to remark, the deep 
blue of the sky relieves so admirably 
those gorgeous—” 

“Ah!” cried Mabel, with a little 


scream, as a large stone fell with a loud 


splash into the water below. 

‘¢ My dear, how you jar one’s nerves !” 
said her mother, petulantly. 

‘‘ What is the matter, Jetite ?” asked 
Mr. Seyton, quickly. 

Petite was spared reply, for at the mo- 
ment Philip Conway gained the top of 
the terrace, lightly vaulted over the 
balustrade, and stood flushed, smiling 
and handsome, by her side. 

** How could you do it?” she cried, 
ignoring all other greetings, though she 
had not seen him before since the even- 
ing of the unfortunate experiment. ‘‘ You 
might have broken your neck—and all 
for nothing! How could you do it?” 

“ How could I help doing it, rather— 
when I caught a glimpse of your face?” 
he answered lightly. ‘‘ There was no 
fear of my neck—I have climbed too of- 
ten for that—but if there had been, I 
think I should have done the same, to 
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tell you five minutes sooner how glad I 
am to see you again.” 

“‘] am glad to be seen once more,” 
Mabel replied; and the warm blood 
which was dying her cheeks made her 
look so much like her usual self, that 
Mr. Conway began to consider that the 
most of his discomfort on her account 
had been suffered without cause. 

‘Are you?” he said. ‘‘ Then I won- 
der you kept yourself hidden so long. It 
would be impossible to tell what we have 
all endured in the way of self-reproach ; 
and for my part, I shall never know a 
quiet conscience again until you assure 
me of your forgiveness for my share in 
that wretched business.” 

“IT have nothing to forgive,” Mabel 
answered, very much as she answered 
Mr. Ainslie; but ah! in such a different 
tone. ‘‘I was foolish, that was all. It 
is 1 who ought to beg every body’s par- 
don, for the trouble and commotion I 
caused.” 

‘Every body’s pardon is freely grant- 
ed, with all of every body’s heart,” he 
said gaily. ‘‘ But ought you to be out 
here without any wrapping ?” 

“0, I think so. The evening isso 
beautiful.” 

“Is itnot? As I came down the river 
I thought I had never seen anything 
more perfect than the whole effect of 
time and sccne. Will you let me row 
you a little way? Iam sure you would 
enjoy it.” 

“Tam sure of it, too. 
would never consent.” 

“Why not? There’s nothing the 
matter with the evening, I’m sure. It 
is as charming as the first of June ought 
to be; and—I am determined you shall 
go. Harding, my dear fellow, if you 
will bring Miss Leigh a scarf from the 
house, we may allow you to accompany 
us.” 

Mr. Harding was so entirely taken by 
Surprise, that for the moment he had no 
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excuse ready, so he walked away, in 
search of the desired scarf, while Mabel 
looked reproachfully at her companion. 

“You have given Mr. Harding that 
trouble for nothing,” she said. ‘ They 
will never let me go.” 

‘¢ Indeed I am not sure of that,” an- 
swered he. ‘‘I am just going to try my 
powers of persuasion on Mrs. Leigh.” 

‘¢ It is scarcely worth while; for Con- 
stance will make her say no.” 

‘*Perhaps it is Miss Leigh, then, to 
whom I should appeal ?” 

Mabel shook her head, with a laugh. 

‘* That would be quite useless. Con- 
stance is not to be moved—even by your 
persuasions.” 

‘* If you say that, I shall certainly try 
” “cc Do. ” 

’ « Are you in earnest ?” 

** Yes, for I am sure you will fail.” 

‘¢ That savors of a challenge,” he said. 
And he forthwith took himself over to 
Constance. He returned shortly, how- 
ever, looking decidedly crest-fallen. 

‘* Miss Leigh is adamant,” he said. 
‘*T am sorry, for we would enjoy it very 
much ; and there is really not the least 
danger of your taking cold. However, 
let us go and look at the Brazilian plant. 
There is no doubt of your being allowed 
to do that, I suppose ?” 

‘*No,” replied Mabel, with a little 
laugh; and they strolled away in the di- 
rection of the gardens. 

They had scarcely disappeared when 
Mr. Harding returned, laden with a large 
shawl which he had taken, in despair, 
from one of the hall tables ; and which 
would quite have sufficed to smother 
Mabel. 

‘*What! have they gone?” he cried, 
looking round him as he came out, and 
missed two faces from the circle. 

** Conway and Miss Leigh have gone, 
if that is what you mean,” said Mr. 
Ainslie, carelessly. ‘‘ What are you 
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going to do with that shawl?” 

‘They sent for it—Miss Leigh sent 
for it, that is. Where is she? Inthe 
boat ?” 

**In the boat! No, of course not. She 
has gone to the garden.” 

“To the garden! But she said she 
was going on the river.” 

Mr. Ainslie laughed. They were a 
little apart from the others, so he could 
say pretty much what he pleased with- 
out fear of being overheard. 

‘* My dear fellow,” he said, ‘‘a man 
of your age is not surely just beginning 
to learn that to say one thing and mean 
another, is quite second nature with wo- 
men. If Miss Leigh said that she was 
going on the river, no doubt she meant 
that she was going in the garden.” 

“‘Humph!” (with something of a 
growl,) ‘‘I suppose Conway persuaded 
her.” 

** No doubt Conway did.” 

** Confound him !” said Mr. Harding, 
in avery far from evangelical tone; and 
then he walked away. 

Now, before proceeding further, it 
may be as well to state that Mr. Harding 
had heard from his Phifer and Crane 
friends the rumor which gave Mr. Sey- 
ton credit for intending to find an heir 
for his estate and a husband for his 
god-daughter at the same time and in 
the same person, and that he believed 
it. , Indeed to him, as to the Ayre world, 
nothing seemed more likely. Every 
body knew how richly the master of Sey- 
ton House would endow Mabel Leigh, if 
family honor did not stand in the way. 
And what, therefore, could be more 
probable than that he desired to give 
her the heritage in the only practicable 
manner, by making her the wife of one 
of his nephews? In reality, such an 
idea had never once entered Mr. Sey- 
ton’s head. But the world in which he 
lived gave him credit for it, and, what 
was more to the purpose, Cyril Harding 
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did so likewise. Having once made up 
his mind that this was his uncle’s inten- 
tion, he was not long in also making up 
his mind to strain every nerve to win 
Mabel’s favor; since Mabel’s favor was 
an essential condition of heirship. Of 
course it is unnecessary to say that all of 
Mr. Harding’s grandiloquent professions 
of desiring his cousin’s success, had been 
but lip-deep ; and that in reality he would 
scarcely have hesitated at any means 
short of actual dishonesty, to obtain the 
rich heritage which he had so long been 
taught to expect. From his earliest in- 
fancy, two things had been sedulously 
instilled into his mind—one was dislike 
and distrust of his cousin, Philip Con- 
way—the other a longing to be master 
of Seyton House. ‘My brother is a 
very eccentric man in some respects,” 
his mother would loftily say, ‘‘ but he is 
not lacking either in sense or principle, 
and he will never hesitate between a 
high-minded Christian gentleman, and 
a card-playing adventurer, like my sister 
Adela’s unfortunate son.” In this view 
of the case, the high-minded Christian 
gentleman entirely coincided; and al- 
though he was a good enough sort of 
man in his way, and after the fashion ot 
his narrow-minded class, yet the desire 
for this inheritance had so taken posses- 
sion of him, that Philip Conway, ad- 
venturer though he was, might, in com- 
parison, have been esteemed almost dis- 
interested. No doubt the latter was suf- 
ficiently a man of the world, and had 
suffered keenly enough the most real 
forms of pecuniary difficulty and desti- 
tution, to appreciate fully all the advan- 
tages that would result from the posses- 
sion of what seemed his natural heritage, 
but his was not a mercenary nature, and 
mercenary calculations were simply im- 
possible to him. Money was an excel- 
lent thing in his opinion, and well worth 
having, for all the pleasure and freedom 
it would bring; but money, for mere 
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money’s sake—the gay, reckless philo- 
sophy of the man knew literally nothing 
of such athing. ‘‘My poor boy,” his 
mother would sometimes say, when the 
Jews were particularly unpleasant, or 
something else had gone wrong, “‘ per- 
haps some day all this will end—per- 
haps some day you will be master of Sey- 
ton House.” 

‘T would not advise you to count on 
it, madre mia,” the young soldier of for- 
tune would reply. ‘‘ My uncle will hard- 
ly ever trust his rich acres to my hands. 
And indeed I do not think I should know 
myself if 1 was metamorphosed into any 
thing half so staid and respectable as 
the master of Seyton House.” 

He began to think, however, that he 
might know himself, and feel his circum- 
stances to be very pleasant, as he walked 


by Mabel Leigh’s side, down the broad 


garden alleys, with luxuriant shrubs, and 
trim-clipped hedges on either side, with 
the bright June sunshine slanting over 
the flower-beds, and making the river a 
stream of molten gold, with the stately 
old house behind him, and the broad 
fields of the Seyton heritage stretching 
away far as the eye could reach. Yes, 
it was a happy, peaceful spot of earth, 
and for once the charm of pastoral 
beauty and content entered even into his 
restless, wayward heart. For awhile he 
forgot the reckless adventure, the -hard 
play and fast habits that had made his 
life, and thought to himself that the man 
whom Mabel Leigh should love, and 
whom Mr. Seyton should make his heir, 
need ask no better fate. Cyril Harding 
was thinking the same thing, about the 
same time; but it was ina different way, 
and with the two conditions reversed. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Ainslie was devoting 
himself to the amusement of: Mr. Sey- 
ton and his two lady guests, and bring- 
ing those fascinating qualities, for which 
every body gave him credit, into such 
conspicuous relief, that even Constance 
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was thoroughly charmed. Perhaps he 
knew this as well as she did, for when 
the two elders began to complain of the 
river-mist, and adjourned into the draw- 
ing-room, where Mr. Harding was al- 
ready sulking by himself, he asked her 
to remain on the terrace awhile. 

**T will not detain you long,” he said, 
as she assented, ‘‘ though I really think 
they are mistaken about the mist. Per- 
haps you may find it chilly, though. 
Shall I get you a shawl ?” 

‘Thank you, no. I do not think it 
at all chilly, but very delightful.” 

‘Yes, very delightful,” he said, a lit- 
tle absently. Then, after a moment, he 
went on quite abruptly, ‘‘ Miss Leigh, I 
am about to ask and be guided by your 
advice, in a difficulty which is troubling 
me; and lest you should think that such 
a declaration sounds rather presump- 
tuous, I shall begin by saying that it 
concerns your sister—partly, at least.” 

‘Tam all attention,” Constance an- 
swered, smiling slightly, for she could 
not imagine what this opening prefaced. 
‘¢ Any thing that concerns my sister in- 
terests me, of course. And even if not 
—well, I hardly think I should consider 
you presumptuous.” 

**T am afraid you will consider me 
foolish, then,” he said, “‘ for in truth my 
difficulty is of my own making—and by 
no means great. Briefly, then, youmay — 
have heard that Mr. Seyton is anxious 
for me to paint a likeness of his god- 
daughter, and that I consented, or ra- 
ther proposed to do so.” 

Yes, Constance said; she had heard 
it. F 

* Well,” Mr. Ainslie went on, ‘‘ the 
difficulty is simply this—will not the ful- 
fillment of that promise cost your sister 
a great deal of annoyance? I am afraid 
she cannot cease to connect me with 
that unfortunate experiment, and the 
suffering it caused, so I scarcely feel as 
if I should be acting well—as if, indeed, I 
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should have any right—to force myself 
upon her in the connection which this 
would necessitate. Yet I am very anx- 
ious to gratify Mr. Seyton, and to return 
in some sort his kindness. So it is sim- 
ply come to this—I cannot decide my- 
self, and I am constrained to ask you to 
do so. You know your sister, and you 
know whether her prejudice is invinci- 
ble, so you can best say whether or not 
I shall resign the attempt, or persevere.” 

He paused, evidently waiting for her 
to speak; but Constance scarcely knew 
how to do so. She appreciated his dif- 
ficulty, and felt sorry for him; but she 
could not say that she thought Mabel’s 
prejudice likely to be overcome, or that 
the portrait painting would not bea great 
trial to her. But there was Mr. Seyton 
to be considered, as well as Mr. Ainslie 
himself; in short, she felt what she had 
often felt before in more important mat- 
ters, that the web of life has a great 
many threads, and that some of them 
are exceedingly difficult to manage. 

‘« Indeed, Iam doubtful what I ought 
to say,” she answered at length. ‘1 
might as well be frank with you, and 
acknowledge that you are not mistaken 
in thinking that Mabel still associates 
you with the experiment which had such 
an unfortunate effect on her. 
ther than that I do not know. ‘Whether 
or not this association will continue, I 
cannot say. But Iam almost sure it will 
yield in time, and—and—” 

‘* You would counsel me to try.” 

“Yes; I would counsel.you to try. 
She is so gentle that she does not know 
what resentment is; and the vague ter- 
ror which is connected with you now 
cannot surely last. At least this is my 
opinion, and it would be a great pity to 
disappoint Mr. Seyton.” 

‘* Yes, it would be a great pity,” he 
said musingly. And then he was quite 
silent, and stood looking across the river 
towards the distant blue hills, the out- 
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lines of which melted into the soft sum- 
mer gloaming. Constance watched him, 
scarcely understanding the half wistful 
expression of his face; but thoroughly 
vexed with Mabel for the unreasonable 
prejudice and caprice which had placed 
him in such a position. 

**Mr. Ainslie,” she said at last, with 
a sudden impulse, ‘‘I really think you 
magnify the extent of Mabel’s feeling— 
Iam almost sure of it. I have never 
spoken to her on the subject, but I will 
do so, and—” 

“No,” he interrupted quickly, “‘ pray 
don’t attempt that. I would not like 
for Miss Leigh to put any compulsion 
on herself, as far at I am concerned, and 
I believe that is the only effect produced 
by remonstrance in such a ease.” 

**T have no intention of remonstrat- 
ing,” Constance answered. ‘‘I only 
mean to ask Mabel which is right, you 
orl. If I am right, your difficulty is at 
an end, for she will be very willing to 
gratify her godfather, by sitting to you.”’ 

**T hope so, for Mr. Seyton’s sake,” 
he said. 

And there the matter ended—at least 
between these two. But Constance 
called Mabel to account that night, and 
after infinite difficulty extorted a promise 
that she would submit to the ordeal. 

‘* But you have very little idea of how 
I dread it, or how I shrink from that 
man,” Mabel said. ‘‘ I'll do it, darling, 
if you say I must; but I scarcely think 
I can do it cordially.” 

‘¢ Then you had better not do it at all,” 
Constance answered more shortly than 
she often spoke to Mabel. ‘‘ If you be- 
have ungraciously about it, you will only 
make the matter one of prolonged dis- 
comfort to Mr. Ainslie; and he feels 
badly enough about your dislike and 
avoidance now. Mabel, it is not like 
you to act so unkindly and so unreason- 
ably.” 

‘“‘ Unkindly! unreasonably !” repeated 
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Mabel, who was sitting half undressed 
on the side of the bed, with her bright 
golden hair all about her like a cloud. 
‘¢ JI never thought that any. one could 
consider—indeed, dear, I never thought 
at all. I have no dislike to Mr. Ainslie 
—when I am away from him. I feel to- 
ward him just as I might toward ary 
other indifferent strarger. But when I 
see him, and hear him tak, a repug- 
nance comes over me which I could not 
control if my life depended upon it.” 
‘A repugnance of what sort?” 
‘How can I tell? It is a desire to 
rush away from him at any cost, which 
makes me think that there must be more 
fear than simple dislike in it. The very 
glance of his eye seems to have an in- 
fluence over me, like—like that night. 
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Constance—” 

‘“‘ Well, dear?” said Constance, who 
began to feel a little uneasy, as she saw 
how the pupils of Mabel’s eyes dilated. 

‘* He could do what he pleased with 
me,” said Mabel in a_ half whisper. 
‘¢ That is what frightens me so. Con- 
stance, whenever ! am in his presence, I 
feel it coming over me—hat awfui pow- 
erlessness— ‘hat peri2ct subservierce to 
his will, which—but I cannot talk of it. 
Darling, I think I should go crazy, I 
really do, if I were much with him. 
Don’t ask me to sit to him. I could not.” 

Constance made no reply for a mo- 
ment. . She was leaning against the toi- 
let table, looking at her sister very grave- 
ly, and in truth much undecided about 
her next words. * 
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ge JHE course now pursued by a 


| large portion of the American 
j} press, to manufacture for Mr. 
Stanton a posthumous character to su- 
persede his real one, has induced the 
writer of this article—who knew the man 
—to present a few facts relating to him, 
which have not yet appeared in print. 

Mr. Stanton had his good properties, 
and he had his bad ones. But before 
we proceed to a consideration, let us 
first premise the following propositions, 
which we present as self-evident truths : 

Mind conforms to matter, or matter 
to mind ; that is, the mental man is dis- 
closed by the material one, so that he 
who is monstrous in his physical con- 
stitution, is also monstrous in his men- 
tality. This follows from the relation 
which the material bears to the spiritual 
organization. St. Paul tells us that there 
are two bodies—a spiritual body and a 
material one. 


These bodies are counterparts of each 
other. The material body, or the natu- 
ral body, as the saint calls it, is produc- 
ed by the spiritual one, and is made to 
conform to it, as effectually as the shoe 
is made to conform to the last; conse- 
quently the imperfections of the interior, 
or spirit man, are shown by the exterior 
one. 

Thus premised, we proceed. 
Stanton was a man of talents. His 
whole structure disclosed it. He wasan 
able advocate, and, not being overbur- 
dened with sympathies for suffering hu- 
manity, he made a good prosecutor and 
creditor’s lawyer. But, turning from 
effects to primary conditions, he was 
monstrous in his constitution. This the 
world seems not to have understood. 
He wa deficient in his eyes; and under 
som circumstances monstrous in the 
exp ession of both them, and of his fa- 
cial organs. But neither were common- 
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ly seen, for his eyes he hid under his 
spectacles, which his imperfections re- 
quired him to wear, while the facial 
monstrosity was discernable only under 
a profile view. 

For a time, during the dominancy of 
his greatest power, his portraits flooded 
the country, as if he were solicitous of 
a portrait notoriety. But in none of 
these figures was he represented in any 
other position than that of a full, or 
nearly full, front view, and never without 
his spectacles over his eyes. 

At front view his appearance was by no 
means unfavorable. But in profile, and 
particularly when he was taking his 
food, when his head was thrown back to 
open his mouth, as was his custom, the 
rhinoceros seemed to protrude through 
his face. 

His phrenological structure was deep- 
ly marked. Most of his organs were 
large ; those of destructiveness were par- 
ticularly so, and, more than any other, 
determine his character. They, in con- 
nection with his deformities, and pas- 
sions incident to such conditions, made 
him cruel, and enabled him to execute 
his plans of destruction, undisturbed by 
dying groans, though thousands poured 
in thick and fast upon him from the 
starving hosts of prisoners locked from 
succor and support by his own determi- 
nation. 

His neighbors, who knew him, never 
selected him for any national position, 
nor is it likely they ever would, or that 
he ever would have attained one, had 
not Judge Black, of Pennsylvania, 
through some seeming infatuation, drag- 
ged him into Mr. Buchanan’s cabinet. 

As a department officer, that of war, 
no doubt, suited him better than any 
other ; for in it the cravings of his rigid 
nature could find relief. Still, his des- 
tructiveness would have led him to the 
field rather than to the cabinet, had it 
not been counterpoised, in some parti- 
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culars, by other forces and negatives, 
His organs of cautiousness—once called 
the organs of fear—were also large and 
impressive, and, in their operations, like 
the cowardly legs that ran away with the 
brave man’s body, would ‘not permit 
him to accept of a service, however gra- 
tifying to a leading desire, in which the 
body, brave or not, might be exposed to 
the shattering forces of shot and shell. 

His cabinet associates seem to have 
regarded him as aman of ability, which 
distinction we regard as by no means 
undeserved. But it is to his monstrosity 
far more than to his talents, that he is 
indebted for that fame that now clusters 
round his memory, for it made him a 
man of the times. The people, or at 
least a ruling division of the people, 
wanted blood. He gave it to them in 
quantities proportioned to their desires, 
and in turn received their praises and 
applause. 

The country was then, and, although 
now somewhat modified in its madness, 
still is, under a distemper. This distem- 
per—a mental epidemic—we call znver- 
sion, although, probably, the word Zer- 
version might do as well. It is the re- 
sult of a dementation of the public mind 
—a condition, independent of its mad- 
ness—in which plain, honest nature is 
resisted and beaten down by inverted 
thought. When it prevails, monstros- 
ity, which is inverted, or perverted na- 
ture, harmonizes with the public mind, 
and, asa consequence, where that mind 
is in dominion, the most monstrous are 
lifted to the highest positions in the 
State. Like seeks its like and admires 
its kind; consequently inverted nature 
sees harmony in like inversion; and 
monstrosity seeks monstrosity to repre- 
sent it. These laws applied to the poli- 
cal supremacy of the last decade of 
years, will unfold the mysteries of events 
which have, within that period of time, 
lifted monsters to power and converted 
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our once happy republic into a wilder- 
ness of hungry and spiteful wolves. 

Causes may be immediate or they 
may be remote. ‘When we begin to 
live,” says the poet, ‘‘ we begin to die.” 
So, too, may it be with nations. So has 
it been with that union of hand in hand, 
which once united the American States. 
The very ink that proclaimed it a con- 
stitutional compact, contained the 
smouldering embers of that fire which 
has since broken forth with volcanic fury 
and destroyed it, and substituted for its 
pleasing embraces that chain, controlled 
by inverted thought, that now holds un- 
willing communities within its iron 
coils. 

The Puritans, or Roundheads, of our 
New England States—a demented stock 
of the days of Charles I.—turned their 
arms against the government of our fa- 
thers, as soon as it was formed. They 
had, it is true, probably from the force 
of discontented natures, borne an active 
part in resisting the aggressions of 
George III., and when the conflict grew 
heated, joined their neighbors in declar- 
ing ‘‘ These colonies free and indepen- 
dent States.” But no sooner was the 
work of revolution ended, and the new 
government moulded into form, than 
this discontented element began to show 
signs of regret. The Cavalier mind of 
the Old Dominion had led off in the new 
construction, and formed a government 
too liberal for Puritanic desires. Massa- 
chusetts almost instantly rebelled. She 
liked neither Virginian liberality, nor 
the great Virginian chief. She had 
sought to supersede him in the midst of 
the war, and now, when conditions grew 
still more distastefnl, she flew to the 
field, where she was subdued by fed- 
eral arms. She was forced to subjec- 
tion. But her spite, a never dying ele- 
ment of the puritanic mind, never was 
drowned out. It continued. It called 
forth the Hartford Convention to aid 
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England against America in the war of 
1812. It lit the blue lights on Ameri- 
can shores to show English mariners 
where to land. It brought forth the 
abolition fire from our enemies abroad, 
and here fanned it into a continental 
flame for the very purpose of dividing, 
breaking and destroying a government 
which it pretended to admire and sup- 
port. 

Old England never lost her hold on 
the rigid righteous division of the New 
England mind. The name alone was 
dear, as were many traditions and gov- 
ernmental rules. Among the latter, Eng 
land’s law crushed one set of religion 
ists, while it upheld another. This the 
new government refused to adopt, and 
in the disposition of rights left all sects 
and sectarians to stand or fall on the 
same level. When the witch-burners 
(for natures descend from sire to son) 
saw this change, and with it the crushed 
man rise up ard confront him face to ° 
face, though pretending equality, for he 
is always a pretender, he lapsed into a 
chronic discontent, and so continued 
from that day forward, until loyal arms 
—as we are now taught to call them— 
re-established the Tory power in the na- 
tion. 

All gloomy sects spring from demen- 
tation. They are produced by magnet- 
ical processes, in which demons play as 
important parts as do the external or 
visible actions. Let no man, then, be 
deceived with prayers and shouts and 
groans and sniffles, for hell can pray. as 
loud as heaven. 

The Puritanic mind, as above noticed, 
led off in opposition to the new govern- 
ment, but as the ball rolled it gathered 
bulk. Other sects wound in. The 
Northern Methodist sect particularly, 
different in origin, character and mode 
of thought from the same sect South, 
came in with force and power. It was a 
magnetical production which made it 
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congenial, and as it sprung from and 
through John Wesley—one of the most 
arrant Tories of our revolutionary’ peri- 
od—and ignored,: practically, White- 
field, it very naturally united with the 
forces, moving into form, in opposition 
to a government that sprang from the 
liberal division of thé American mind. 
Wesley had no part in its creation, nor 
were his views, either religious or poli- 
tical, reflected in it. He had been in 
America before the war, but was in 
England during its continuance, acting, 
not with our friends, but with our ene- 
-mies in their efforts to subdue us with 
arms. 

With the aggregation of these and 
other sects, a political force, under a re- 
ligious disguise, gradually grew into 


power, until a pestiferous pulpit, from 


Maine to California, became a rostrum 
for preaching politicians. This aggre- 
gation was meek and humble in the be- 
ginning, but when it felt its power, the 
fire of war kindled in its veins, and filled 
it with a feverish want of blood and ruin. 
Hell’s emissaries, who work through 
magnetical manipulation, in pulpits as 
well as out of them, had done their work 
—they had inoculated a hundred thou- 
sand pulpit politicians, and sent them 
out broadcast upon the country to 
spread the disease. Thus became the 
country demented. The leavened mass 
took (as is nature’s law,) the nature of 
the leaven that leavened it. 
. As the disorder spread, the motto that 
had long hung on church walls: ‘* Peace 
on earth and good will to men,” was al- 
most everywhere taken down, and the 
spirit of worshipping throngs became 
converted into sectional hate and de- 
mented spite. Men grew furious, and 
moved by the spirit within them, leaped 
upon their church floors, rapped their 
bosoms, and thanked God that they liv- 
ed in the days of blood. 

The magnetizing classes of pulpit pol- 
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iticians prayed and groaned and shouted 
and sniffled, and the unsuspecting mass- 
es mistook dementation for pious devo- 
tion. Wives took the infection and bub- 
bled it into husband’s ears, who in turn 
swayed political power, and forced re- 
sults. Thus moved the tide of animated 
rancor, rapacious desires, and sectional 
spite, until the inverted division of the 
invisible world saw its hopes culminate 
in fruition. 

As the tide moved, impelled by invert- 
ed thought, inversion became the na- 
tional rule, and as the distempered hosts 
saw their conditions, hopes and desires 
best reflected in the most monstrous of 
their associates, they, by an almost com- 
mon impulse, crowded these monsters 
to the highest pinnacle of the State. 

Charles Sumner, with whom a wife 
has refused to cohabit, whose condition 
is variously whispered through Wash- 
ington circles, became the controlling 
spirit of the.most august division of le- 
gislative power. 

Thaddeus Stevens, whose clubbed 
and cloven foot told the character o 
the interior, as it displayed the charac- 
ter of the exterior man, found a like su- 
premacy in the co-ordinate branch of 
legislative dominion. He there lived 
and ruled, great chief of pandemonium, 
until the gorged vulture from the fields 
of the dead whispered to his trembling 
and horror-stricken heart that the price 
of his dominion must now be paid. 
Richard was born with all his teeth to 
bite his native England ; Stevens with a 
club foot to club down his country’s 
happiness and liberty. He left a void 
that nothing less than monstrosity could 
fill, and as like seeks its like, he proved 
his nature in the last whispers of his dy- 
ing breath. He left his congressional 
robe to Benjamin F. Butler, his little 
inverted friend. No one monster ever 
followed at the heels of another more 
suited for the succession. But as indiv- 
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iduals differ, so do disclosures vary. Ste- 
vens’s monstrosity protruded at his 
heels; Butler’s through an unseemly 
cock-eye at the base of a broad, flat 
head, by the side of a long drooped 
nose, expressive of a harsh, cruel and 
relentless nature. 

Abraham Lincoln, a kind of nonde- 
script—a punster for clowns and a tool 
for knaves—found himself, amid events 
as mysterious to himself as to others, 
borne along on the shoulders of the de- 
mented millions to the highest pinnacle 
of state, where he found Stanton, in his 
monstrosity, waiting to receive him. 

Thus were the two of the three great 
divisions of the American government— 
the Congress and the executive depart- 
ment—crowned with monstrous organ- 
izations, and, as he who drives his 


horse, drives with his own spirit, so | 


went the demented fire through all the 
nation. 

No government can do more than 
make laws and execute them. Conse- 
quently, in these two divisions is the 
government of the people complete. But 
in the complexity of our system one 
more division yet remained, and while 
Taney lived, it resisted the tide of inno- 
vation. But Taney fell, and the dark 
sea swept over all the nation. Salmon 
P. Chase, whom the demented forces 
had crowded up to the Capitol, stepped 
into Taney’s shoes, when for the first 
time in the history of the supreme judi- 
cial power of the country, a pair of de- 
ficient eyes glittered over the supreme 
judicial ermine. Judge Chase has nev- 
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er been able, of his own vision alone, to 
tell a white man from a negro at the dis- 
tance of ten feet. Thus was the dark 
cloud of inversion, without break or 
chasm, spread over all the American 
people ; and there that cloud yet hangs, 
darkening the political atmosphere. 

Not one of all these spirits—the living 
instruments of American power—could 
have officiated or administered a single 
sacred rite at a Jewish altar.—Leviti- 
cus, xxi—1I7, 24. Heaven spurns them 
from its mouth. What power, then, 
has now given them dominion in Amer- 
ica? Has nature changed her laws, 
and he who loved perfection in the be- 
ginning, become the lover of monstros- 
ity of to-day? Americans, be no longer 
deceived by the wily ways of the dement- 
ed. Heaven rules by nature’s laws; 
hell by their inversions. 

Every species of deformity seems now 
to be crowded into the pulpit, and 
church piety to be made a property of 
the imperfect. New England’s pious 
farmers, sent to ‘‘ bleeding Kansas,” by 
her equally pious churches, to steal, 
rob and murder in the name of liberty, 
proclaimed their condition, as they 
moved along towards the setting sun, by 
the green, blue, concave and shadowy 
spectral glasses that covered all their ad- 
vancements. So, too, did the specta- 
cles of the three thousand preachers 
who, about the same time, petitioned 
Mr. Buchanan to violate his oath of of- 
fice. They told of the spirit within, as 
did the man among the tombs tell his 
condition by his ravings. 
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O great German travellers, 

Messrs. Esel and Dumkopf, 

have just returned after an ab- 

sénce of ten years, spent in exploring a 
portion of the interior of China, not be- 
fore penetrated by Europeans. They 
bring with them relics of an extinct peo- 
ple, with drawings of ruins, copies of 
inscriptions in hieroglyphics which they 
have succeeded in deciphering, and 
enough data from which to construct an 
authentic history of a curious past na- 
tion, that evidently possessed a great 
many of the arts and habits of modern 
civilization, had a confederated govern- 
ment, or rather a number of provinces 


depending on a central government, 
railroads, telegraphs, newspapers, and a 
parliament, or Congress. The name of 


the country was Doodleland. It was 
ruled, just previous to its destruction, 
by one Grantpressy, as near as we can 
make out the appellation. His surname 
was Dent, and this appears to be com- 
mon to a great many persons who filled 
high‘offices of state. Whether this was 
a title of honor, somewhat correspond- 
ing to Esquire in England, and Effendi in 
Turkey, or whether it was the sign of 
nobility like the French de, the German 
von and the Polish s&,; or whether the 
government was nepotic in its construc- 
tion, and Dent the surname of the rul- 
ing family, the travellers are not able to 
determine. We are inclined to reject 
the last theory, for though one of these 
Dents had command of the Household 
Brigade in the service of the reigning 
prince, another was apparently foiled in 
his attempt to become governor of one 
of the southern provinces, by one Olkorn, 
who is spoken of asa skallywag of the 


province—skallywag, seeming from its 
continual occurrence attached to names 
of people in the southern provinces, to 
have been a sort of local nobility of a 
low order. These skallywags, however, 
appear to have been persons of great in- 
fluence, as they, in conjunction with 
others known as karpt-bagrs, seemed to 
control the affairs of the Cuffées, who 
were the dominant race in the southern 
as the Vankeys were in the northern pro- 
vinces. Dumkopf is inclined to think 
that the darpi-bagrs were Yankeys, who 
had gone to the South to better their 
fortunes; but Esel does not agree with 
his learned friend, and believes the karfi- 
bagrs were a sect of peripatetic philoso- 
phers, who came from no one knows 
where, and wandered about engaged in 
the worship of the deity of their coun- 
try, who was called Vumberwun. Dum- 
kopf demurs, because they are never 
said to worship, but merely “to take 
care of Numberwun,” from which he in- 
fers it is the name of something, or per- 
haps some class, particularly under their 
protection, or possibly the privileges, or 
at least the insignia of their order. Be- 
tween two such doctors we do not pre- 
tend to decide, and only regret that want 
of space forbids. us to quote the ingenious 
reasons urged by each in support of his 
position. 

It appears that they had quasi-repre- 
sentative institutions—there being a re- 
gular parliament, consisting of two hous- 
es, one of which purported to represent 
the provinces, and the other the resi- 
dents of set portions of territory. These 
were chosen by privileged bodies called 
caucus, but of the nature of each caucu 
we are not informed. At least there is 
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a difference of opinion on the point. 
Dumkopf holds the caucu was a kind of 
censor chosen from among the wisest 
and best of the population, while Esel 
thinks the caucus is not plural, but the 
name of the body, of which the mem- 
bers were individually known as /odby. 
Against this, however, Dumkopf shows 
that the /oddy was itself a body, and there 
is some reason to think it was a third 
house of parliament, or had, at least, 
the initiative in regard to all laws that 
were of a general or private nature. We 
shall not follow the reasoning of our 
travellers on the matter; but to give our 
readers some notion of the manner in 
which the ancient Doodlelanders went 
through the forms of legislation, we shall 
introduce an extract from a debate in 
one of the ‘houses of parliament. It is 
taken from the official record, which wag 
called the Globe—why, it is difficult to 
say, since the book was not round, but 
on the contrary, quite flat. The record 
was engraved on metallic plates, having 
the appearance of brass, and these seem- 
ed to have been impregnated with some 
somniferous matter, as it was imp@ssible 
to read more than a page without feel- 
ing a great desire to sleep. To contend 
with this, the travellers adopted an inge- 
nious plan. As Dumkopf read, Esel 
would stand over him with a fly-flapper, 
a blown bladder tied to a stick, with 
which he belabored the reader soundly 
over the head when he found him nod- 
ding. Then, by way of relief, Esel would 
read, and Dumkopf keep him awake by 
divers and frequent whacks of the fly- 
flapper. This device succeeded admi- 
rably, and enabled them to transcribe 
largely. 

The debate appears to have been on a 
law proposed by a member of the lower 
house from one of the northern pro- 
vinces, designed to abolish all newspa- 
pers and printed periodicals. This mem- 
ber appears to have been a man of note, 
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as his name appears in various places, 
and his portrait is found on numerous 
ruins. He seems to have been possessed 
of a pleasant, and possibly a useful phy-, 
sical peculiarity. He evidently had the 
power of using each eye independently 
of its fellow. Thus, while the right eye 
was looking on the ground in medita- 
tion, the left would be staring in inquiry 
at the face of some party; or while one, 
eye was watching south, the other was’ 
keeping a sharp look out for squalls from 
the north. No matter how the eyes are 
shown in these portraits, we always find 
the features of the face the same. It is 
acruel, determined and bloodthirsty face, 
with traces of covetousness, trickery, 
and unscrupulousness in its lines and 
wrinkles—a face which, if likened to any: 
of the lower animals, seemed to be made 
up equally of the fox, baboon and bull- 
dog. The name of this man was Aboo 
ben Butler—that is Aboo, the son of But- 
ler—éen having the same meaning in 
Arabic and the Doodlelandic language, 
with this variation: in Arabic it means 
son of the father, but in Doodlelandic, 
sonof the mother; this last being an 
inventior® of the Doodlelanders, who 
were ready at inventions, to prevent fa- 
mily disputes as to pedigree. Some- 
times we find the term Boog prefixed to 


his name; but this seems to have been . 


done principally by children, and way 
old women of both sexes. 

But to the extract, which is found in 
the Globe, soth Cong. 5 Sess.—we are 
not let into the secret of the abbrevia- 
tions—page 1870 ef seg. - 


‘‘On motion of Aboo ben Butler, of Yankey- 
chusetts, the House took up the report of the 
Committee on Vice and Immorality, concerning 
House Bill, No. 999, ‘to suppress all periodi- 
cals, and to provide footwarmers for destitute 
Africans at the Equator.’ 

‘* Aboo ben Builer, [Yankeychusetts,]—I said, 
sir, I would do it, and when I say anything, 
those who know anything of me may consider 
it done, for it I am known at all—and wherever 
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I have berne arms in war, all non-combatants 
know me pretty well—I am known as an up- 
right, courteous, and truth-loving man; and as 
one who, like the first of those Washingtunz, of 
which the country of late has had so many, can 
not tell a lie. [At this moment a member 
named Djonhil, who had been asleep, awakened 
suddenly, and under the impression that rari- 
fied fluids were under discussion, muttered 
something about gas, but speedily settled to 
slumber again, and the honorable member re- 
sumed,] If, in my youthful exuberance of spi- 
rits, I chanced to appropriate somebody's 
spoons, or detain somebody's gold, or, when 
commanding a part of my country’s forces, in 
time of war, winked while a beloved and pa- 
triotic brother was supplying the enemy with 
loyal Yankeychusetts brogans in return for cot- 
ton, I acknowledged the error, which was of the 
pocket and not of the heart, with a charming 
frankness. And I always tempered those little 
things with matters that turned them into posi- 
tive virtues. Thus, if I took the spoons, I was 
always satisfied that they were of solid silver; 
if I detained the gold, rest assured that none of 
it was bogus coin; and if I did let shoes be 
sold to the planters that found their way to the 
feet of the enemy, you may bet your life that 
the thread that sowed them was rotten, the 
soles pasted on, or the upper leather no more 
enduring than so much brown paper. When I 
say, therefore, I do, like a rat without a tail, I 
do and do, and do, doing every cne Ican. I 
swore—no, a man so pious cannot swear, but I 
affirmed by yea and nay, being a man of peace, 
especially in war—that I would uproot journal- 
jsm—cut down the three thousand upas trees 
that monthly, semi-monthly, weekly, semi- 
weekly, tri-weekly and daily, cast their baleful 
odors over this country, cut down, dig up, burn 
and scatter to the wind their ashes—not even 
excepting the two papers, both daily, of a par- 
ticular friend —for it is my dooty as well as plea- 
sure, and with me dooty—dooty is allin all. It 
-is not because these papers have abused me. 
No, sir. They Aave abused me. They have 
called me the Beast, and cock-eyed Ben, and 
Nickie-ben, which is a roundabout way of say- 
ing that I am a fiend incarnate; have peered 
into my pedigree, and gutted my genealogy ; 
exposed my private transactions in table-furni- 
ture, and used me vilely. Nor is this confined 
to the Kopred press alone.” 


This word Kopfred has no equivalent 
in English. In fact it seems to have had 
no meaning whatever, but to have been 
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used as a term of reproach by silly peo- 
ple when they had nothing better to say. 
Thus, when a Doodlelander was _ over- 
come in argument, and had all his posi- 
tions utterly demolished, he would ex- 
claim to his antagonist, ‘‘ You’re a Kop- 
red.” This had the effect of ‘‘ the pre- 
viovs question” in Congress, it cut off 
all debate, and if the party thus ad- 
dressed was not of a patient order, it 
was still more like, as he took the eyes 
and nose of his antagonist on the ques- 
tion. But, to go on with our extract : 


‘*Even the Radkal press, [there is some il- 
legibility in the MS. here..: I am not quite sure 
the'd in Radkal is not an s.—PRINTER’S DEv- 
IL,] the Radkal newsmongers are little better 
than their Kopred brethren. They growl at 
me. They sneer at me.. They ridicule my 
speeches. They laugh at my acts. Not one 
of them so poor as to do me reverence, except 
the twin papers of my particular friend, both 
daily. Butit is not revenge that moves me, 
but dooty—sublime, imperative dooty. I am 
above slander. It can’t hurt me. But dooty 
requires that newspapers should be put down— 
down, down, derry down. Hence the slaughter 
of the innocents, hence the destruction of the 
babes of journalism, hence these tears. I have 
tried to smother the press by stopping free ex- 
changes, by putting on charges, by various de- 
vices, and these have failed. If the light won't 
refuse to burn by constant snuffing, it must 
be put out. Nor need members fear the non- 
concurrence of the other house. My lord 
Chawles, who controls the House of Nobles, 
has assured me that he will pass the bill. He 
has his own grievance. The press has at times 
alluded to a slight defect in his physical consti- 
tution, which is strictly his private affair, and 
no business of theirs, and he is ready to assist 
us in the needed and patriotic reform.” 


Other members followed, but seem 
somehow to have wandered from the 
subject. Bilkelly [Ferrovania] delivered 
a speech about the necessity of doing 
something for coal and iron. Lsescox 
pronounced a long panegyric on Aboo 
ben Butler, by way of softening his ire, 
but this only added oil to the flame, and 
Aboo saying : “‘ Pshoophli !” in a sharp, 
snappish way, Esescox doubled himselt 
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up like a jack-knife, and said no more, 
except to protest that he had said noth- 
ing—he had spoken, it is true, but he 
had said nothing—he never did. The 
next member who participated in the 
debate seems to have stuck to the sub- 


ject. 

. “ Kowoad [Ferrovania.]—I don't intend to 
discurse the bill, for I am not discursive, but I 
think we ought to put it through. The press 
is edited by ignorant chaps. Why, sir, one 
editor in my district wrote me to get him some 
seeds from the Aggercultooralooral Depart- 
ment. And what dy’e think he did, sir? 
He spelled kabbitch, c-a-b-b-a-g-e. And that's 
the kind of man that undertakes to poison the 
minds of the people, and throw ridicule on the 
rulers of the country in parliament assembled. 

“‘ Fernandywud [Manhattan.J—I have suf- 
fered somewhat as the illustrious member from 
Yankeychusetts has, and though it may inter- 
fere with my brother Ben., who has a flourish- 
ing little paper of his own, and who may not . 
think it the kind of policy proper to be backed, 
I shall give my single ‘aye’ to the public 
good. 

‘“‘ Djaunmawric [Manhattan.J—I don't ob- 
ject, if the member gets the head of the press in 
chancery, that he should deliver a stinger from 
the right shoulder directly on its peepers; but 
this looks like striking below the belt. You've 
raised the price of paper, you've hampered the 
press with a new post-office law, and now when 
it can’t come to time, and its friends have 
thrown up the sponge, you're. kicking it with 
spiked shoes. As a lover of fair play, I can not 
vote for the bill. 

“* Vianyskunk [Bukkaiy.]—As to the first part 
of the bill, I have nothing to say. It is no mat- 
ter tome whether newspapers exist or not. I 
never read them. My studies are confined 
solely to matters connected with taxes, though 
I plead to a weakness, when I wish to relax, 
for light literature, such as Treasury Reports, 
the statistics of commerce, and tables of figures 
generally. But the final section, which appro- 
priates twenty-five millions of grinbax [A grin- 
bax was a paper coin, worth about one thaler, 
ten silbergroschen Prussian. Note by. DuM- 
Kopr. It varied, however. EseL.] for the 
purpose of affording each of the loyal and dis- 
tressed natives of Equatorial Africa a foot- 
warmer, and a sufficient supply of coal, com- 
mands my sympathy. When I consider that 
inthe late war with Djefdayviz, the colored 
troops fought nobly, I can not see their second 
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cousins, and relatives generally, suffering with 
cold under the broiling sun of the equator, with- 
out urging a measure of immediate relief. 
Nothing but the fact that there is no money in 
the Treasury, and that the country is hopeless- 
ly bankrupt, prevents me from moving to make 
the amount double. Whatever be the diver- 
sity of opinion in regard to the main portions ot 
the bill, this excellent section should ensure the 
adoption of all. I feel interested, too, in foot- 
warmers. In fact, I am interested in a large 
foot-warmer manufactory. 

‘* Bilkelly [Ferrovania.]}—I move to amend 
by adding to the tenth section the following 
words: ‘ Provided, That the foot-warmers shall 
be made of Ferrovania iron, which is protected 
by one hundred per centum duty, and the coal 
shall be Ferrovania coal, protected by eighty 
per centum duty.’” 

The amendment of the member from 
Ferrovania was adopted, we are told, 
and the bill passed, after a farther de- 
bate, for which we have no room. 

There are a number of things in the 
United States, throwing great light on 
the manners and customs of the Doodle- 
landers. They had the woman’s right 
fever there, which resulted in giving 
women full representation. Indeed, 
they went farther. In the House of 
Nobles, there were not only representa- 
tives of men and women, but one mem- 
ber, named Someoner, appeared on be- 
half of the third sex. ‘They had legisla- 
tive and municipal rings, it appears, 
and bought bills though parliament 
and the provincial legislatures, showing 
in these and other things a great am- 
ount of virtue and civilization. In 
fact, they seemed to be quite as far ad- 
vanced as we are at the present day, and 
had arrived at a very prosperous state, 
when certain Utopian statesmen among 
them undertook to regulate opinion by 
law, and repress instincts by enact- 
ments. This ended in a bloody civil 
war, which weakened them so much 
that the Chinese, who came among them 
as emigrants, were enabled to extermi- 
nate them. TFfe history of the battles 
which were fought, and of the closing 
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scenes of Doodleland, will be detailed in 
full in the great work which Dumkopf 
and Esel are now getting ready for the 
press. It will appear in one hundred 
volumes folio, embellished by several 
thousand illustrations, engraved by Chis- 
el, after designs by Scratch, showing 
the ruins, monuments, inscriptions and 
pictorial remains of the country, with a 
hundred supplementary volumes of 
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notes and commentaries, prepared by 
leading members of the Royal Academy 
of Numskulls, of Patagonia. It will be 
a proud monument of human research, 
and a great addition to our own library, 
which having already a copy of last year’s 
almanac, and four volumes of President 
Grant’s speeches, only requires these 
equally brilliant and useful volumes to 
make it complete. 


<> 





MONARCHISM 


J} LEADING organ of the Mon- 

WY grel party says: ‘‘It is useless 
# | to disguise the fact that a great 
many of the best informed people of this 
country have come to entertain very 
grave doubts of the perpetuity of any 
sort of Republican form of government.” 


How long since have they come to this 


dread conclusion? Why, only since 
the election of Lincoln! Before that 
moment of delusion and ‘misfortune, 
there was no considerable number of 
such monarchical dreamers in this coun- 
try. 

This painful doubt is a nightmare 
which has fallen upon those of weak mo- 
ral constitutions, under the pressure of 
political Mongrelism. But they are far 
enough from being among the “best 
informed,” however; for the best in- 
formed know perfectly well that repub- 
lics have been more lasting in their 
peaceable existence than monarchies. 
Indeed, monarchism is a perpetual war- 
fare upon the whole body of the people. 
All the most peaceable and the most 
lasting governments were republics. 
Republics, or free governments, were 
before despotisms in every country of 
Europe, not even excepting Spain and 
Portugal. Monarchism has ever been 
a sign, not of national progress, but of 
national decay. It came into the world 


or 


IN REPUBLICS. 


like sin, after man’s pristine purity and 
liberty had fallen. To say that mon- 
archy is the best form of government, 
is like saying that sin is the best thing 
for a people. To say that monarchism 
is the most peaceable, is like saying that 
crime is the most blissful. So the plea- 
sures of monarchy are like the pleasures 
of sin, which the Divine Word tells us 
are only ‘‘ for a season.” 

The -republic of Venice continued 
free, and almost without variation, cer- 
tainly without revolution, for more than 
thirteen hundred years. Show us such 
an instance as that in monarchy. With- 
out taking space here to review the. 
splendid commonwealths of antiquity, 
we may point to free Switzerland at the 
present day. For how long have those 
tree little states or cantons remained 
stable among all the conflicts by which 
monarchy has deluged in blood the rest 
of Europe? In the midst of the tumults 
of European monarchy, there reposes 
the green, the free spot of Switzerland, 
unchanged in its character of simplicity, 
honesty, frugality, modesty and brave- 
ry. They have no cortupt, or corrupt- 
ing, court, no blood-sucking placemen, 
no standing army, the ready instrument 
of tyranny, no ambition for conquest, 
no debauching legion of revenue collec- 
tors, and no citadels against invasions, 
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and against liberty. While the pot of 
monarchy all round it boils and bubbles 
like the hell-broth of Macbeth’s witches, 
behold how peaceful, how happy the 
free confederated republics of Switzerland 
lie in the arms of its unvexed and un- 
stained mountains ! 

Instead of the monarch-dreamers in 
our country being ‘‘ the best informed,” 
they are precisely the reverse of that, 
they are the most ignorant; or, to say 
the least, they are guided by passion, or 
by an enervating discouragement, rath- 
er than by intelligence and reason. And 
the very thing which has befogged and 
discouraged them is monarchism, or 
absolutism itself. It is not the republi- 
can or free principle of government 
which has brought our country to its 
present state of confusion and corrup- 
tion, but it is just the opposite. Lin- 
coln’s administration opened with a re- 
volution which overthrew the free, or 
the voluntary principle of government, 
to establish the involuntary principle, 
or the government of force. He began 
by assuming imperial absolute powers, 
He trampled the Constitution under his 
feet, usurping and exercising the pow- 
ers that belonged to Congress and to 
the Supreme Court. Congress was a 
shameful party to this executive usurpa- 
tion; and, after the death of Lincoln, 
it seized his mantle of usurpation, and 
stripping the executive and judicial de- 
partments of nearly all their powers, it 
at once clothed itself with the most ab- 
solute powers of monarchism. And 
Congress is king to-day. There is not 
amonarch in Europe who dare claim 
such absolute powers, nor one who could 
claim them, without losing, and deserv- 
ing to lose, his head. 

So you see, oh! ye monarchy-dream: 
ing dolts, that it is not the republican, 
or the free system of government, which 
has brought our country into its present 
Straits, but it is the monarchical, the 
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involuntary, the force system, which has 
done, and is doing, all the mischief. 
And there is no way out of this black 
slough of despond, except to go straight 
back, and all the way back, to the free 
system of self-government which was 
established here by our fathers. The 
party now in power has overthrown that 
system. The only hope of saving the 
country is in overthrowing that party, 
and putting the seal of eternal condem- 
nation upon all its principles and all its 
doings. There must be no mercy 
shown to any of the fractions of its 
wrong. All its parts are as guilty as its 
whole, and must be swept away before 
the country can be restored to its old 
basis of perfect state equality and free- 
dom. To make any compromises with 
the abominable despotism exercised by 
Congress, would be as mad a piece of 
business. as compounding with the dev- 
il to cheat ourselves and our children 
out of liberty, would be. Under the 
domination of Congress, we are now ru- 
led by the principles of monarchy, abso- 
lutism, or tyranny. These principles 
must be strangted, even though we have 
to strangle all the leaders of the usurp- 
ers in doing it. It is a terrible thought! 
But not half so terrible as that other 
thought, of the whole people losing 
their liberty. Our forefathers did a 
brave business at strangling despotism 
in this country, and all who are not de- 
generate sons, will re-enact their noble 
deeds, sooner than yield finally to the 
arm of oppression. There can be no 
stable government here on any other 
basis than that of perfect state equality, 
self-government and liberty. That gov- 
ernment is the most stable which is or- 
ganized on principles in harmony with 
the wants and the happiness of man, 
And in estimating the nature of this 
public want, not only the race must be 
considered, but the habits of the peo- 
ple, and their political education are to 
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be carefully taken into the account. It 
has taken hundreds of years to accustom 
to despotism a people once familiar with 
the blessings of liberty. And of all 
countries in the world, America is the 
ene which will have to pass through 
greater and bloodier revolutions before 
despotism here can settle into a state of 
lasting quiet. The people have not yet 
begun to realize how close tyranny is 
upon them, and hence their apathy. 
But if ever there were a despotism, the 
rule of Congress at the present time is 
one. 

One of the ablest English writers on 
government of the last century, said: 

‘Wherever government assumes to itself a 
power of opposing the sense of the majority of 
the people, it declares itself a proper and for- 


mal tyranny in the fullest, strongest and most 
correct sense of that word.” 


Apply this rule to Congress and the 
administration of the Mongrel party, 


and what a detestable tyranny does it 
prove itself tobe ! Which of its great 
party measures dare it submit to a di- 
rect vote of the people? Take its great- 
est measure, for instance, that is, the 
universal negro voting ‘“‘amendment,” 
and if submitted to a vote of the people, 
seven-tenths, at least, would go against 
it. New York, which is counted for it, 
would go a hundred thousand against 
it. Pennsylvania, counted for it, would 
go seventy-five thousand against it, and 
Ohio the same, by from thirty to fifty 
thousand. So of more than  seven- 
tenths of all the States. The measure 
is known to be against the will of an 
overwhelming majority of the people. 
Therefore our government, in the hands 
of the Mongrel party, is not a govern- 
ment of the people, but it is one against 
the people. It is, therefore, a tyranny 
of peculiar blackness. Black is the 
word. What do we care for such a 
“‘ government?” We spit in its face. 
The majority of the people, when their 
will is calmly and freely expressed, is 
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superior to everything that can be called 
government. Whenever government is 
against such will, it is oppression, and 
ought to be destroyed. Sooner or later, 
all such governments are destroyed, ex- 
cept in countries where the people have 
lost their manhood, and are fit to be 
slaves. If the Mongrel party, now in 
power, will submit their measures to a 
direct vote of the people, at perfectly 
fair and free elections, every man of 
honor will be bound to submit to the 
result. But until that is done, every 
man of honor is bound to fight their ty- 
ranny to the bitter end. But the scoun- 
drels will not, dare not, go fairly before 
the people, with a single one of their 
party measures. They rely solely upon 
force and fraud; and if the people sub- 
mit much longer to such an abominable 
rule, they will righteously deserve the 
fate of those devil-possessed swine of 
Gadarea, which were driven down head- 
long into the sea, to be drowned. 

We know of no man calling himself 
a Democrat, who does not admit the 
perfect despotism of the Federal gov- 
ernment in the hands of the’ Mongrel 
party; but the spectre of a civil war 
haunts them with such terror that they 
propose to submit to the rule of despot- 
ism with the docility of asses. We, too, 
shudder at the thought of civil war, but, 
thank God, we do not tremble so much 
at that, as at the idea of the loss of man- 
hood and liberty together. In a debate 
in the British Parliament during the re- 
nowned prosecution of Lord Oxford, Sir 
Watkins Wynne uttered the following 
noble words: 


‘A civil war, I shall grant, is a terrible mis- 
fortune, but it is far from being the most terri- 
ble; for I had rather see my country engaged 
in a civil war, than see it tamely submit, but for 
one year, to ministerial — us Congressional] 
bondage. Therefore, if this country should be 
reduced to the fatal dilemma of being obliged 
to give up its liberties, or engage in a civil war, 
I hope no true Briton would balance a moment 
in its choice.” 


That is the feeling—it must be the 
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feeling of everybody but sneaks in Am- 
erica. A war for the “freedom” of 
negroes has not been so terrible. How 
we rushed into that! It was like a gala 
day. But the thought of fighting to 
preserve the Constitution of our coun- 
try, and the white man’s honor and lib- 
erty, makes chickens of us all. The 
Washington organ of Congress and 
Grant plainly flings the following in- 
sult in the face and eyes of the Amer- 
ican people : 

‘ The Fifteenth Amendment, taken in connec- 
tion with the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Amend- 
ments, substantially revolutionizes our system 
of government. It bestows plen power 
upon Congress to pass any act, prohibitory or 
cautionary, according to its own discretion. 

That is, in plain truth, behold, oh! 
ye people, ye asses, we have you now; 
for you are no longer governed by the 
Constitution and the laws, but by the 
will, the discretion of Congress! Con- 
gress is king, and ye are its subjects. 
Such is the jolly announcement which 
Congress now makes to the American 
people. And these contract-fed Demo- 
crats, who but just now were as fond of 
war as a young maiden is of the caress- 
es of her lover, fly away like hounds at 
the bare mention of resisting encroach- 
ments which threaten to make an end 
of our free system of government. Nay, 
indeed, Congress drives the assertion 
into the very teeth of the people, that it 
has “‘ revolutionized our system of gov- 
ernment,” and fixed arbitrary power in 
itself! A leading Grant newspaper 
says ; 

‘We have in these amendments a greater 
revolution in the structure of our government 
than that which transferred the American peo- 
ple from the crown of England to their institu- 


tions under the original Constitution of the 
United States.” 


That one of Grant’s newspapers dare 
talk after this fashion, shows that these 
conspirators believe that all pluck and 
honor have departed from the bosoms of 


the people. The idea is, that the revo- 
lution under Washington transferred all 
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power from the crown to the hands of 
the people; but this revolution under 
Lincoln takes away all power from the 
people again, and transfers it to Con- 
gress. Congress occupies the same po- 
sition towards the people of America, 
since the election of Lincoln, that the 
crown of England did before the time 
of Washington. That is the claim 
which Congress now puts in for itself, 
and which we are told, by all the sneaks 
in America, we must patiently submit 
to, in order to avoid the horrors of civil 
war, 

But, although we by no means admit 
civil war to be as great an evil as that of 
the subversion of our Constitution and 
the loss of liberty, we believe the only 
way to avoid the most terrible civil war 
ultimately, is to show at once a determi- 
nation to resist every one of these en- 
croachments upon the rights of the 
States and the liberties of the people. 
Take, for example, the black fraud 
known as the ‘‘ Fifteenth Amendment,” 
which violates the constitution of near- 
ly every Northern State. Let it be re- 
sisted by the courts of the States. Every 
judge of election who receives the votes 
of Indians, negroes or Chinese, may be 
instantly arrested for perjury and for 
violating the Constitution of the State. 
Let him be brought before some brave 
and just judge, who will visit upon his 
head the penalty, whatever it may be. 
Thus the fraud will be launched upon 
the tide of law, where it can not fail of 
meeting its ultimate doom, if only one- 
half of the people who are opposed to it 
stand squarely up to their constitution- 
al rights. If they all run into holes like 
rabbits, it will be another thing. But 
if those so-called Democratic papers 
which counsel unlimited submission ‘to 
the whole negro programme, could be 
prevailed upon to be decently silent, not 
one in a thousand of the Democratic 
party would waver in the brave and man- 
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ly determination to speak out and act 
out to the bitter end, sooner than be 
mixed up in anything on terms of equal- 
ity with negroes. No end which comes 
from resistance to tyranny can be so bit- 
ter as a cowardly and inglorious sub- 
mission to despotism. 

There is not a single maxim of 
free government which does not in- 
spire the masses with resolution to com- 
bat every encroachment upon the Con- 
stitution, which is the charter of their 
liberties. As the people are the foun- 
tain of power and the object of govern- 
ment, they must be the last resource 
when those in power betray their trust. 
The people should therefore be taught 
to think for themselves, and prepared to 
act for themselves in the defence of their 
own rights, O, our countrymen, do you 
sincerely believe that it is possible to go 
on in the track we are now in? Is there 
a shadow of consistency between the 
present state of our public affairs, and 
liberty, safety, peace, prosperity, and 
the Constitution of our country? While 
the enemies of liberty are active and vi- 
gilant to seize every opportunity for in- 
creasing their own emoluments, and 
their own power, and you are timid and 
thoughtless of your own safety, will your 
public grievances redress themselves? 
Will corruption and venality die away of 
themselves, or will they spread wider 
and wider, and take still deeper root, un- 
til it will become impossible to eradicate 
them? Look into Roman history, and 
see how indifference in the people, and 
tyranny in the rulers, went on increasing 
from Augustus to Didius, who fairly 
bought the government when it was put 
up for sale by the soldiery and the venal 
politicians. 

We have a class of politicians among 
us who have been engaged in the busi- 
ness of selling offices to those rich dolts 
who would give the most for them, or, 
in the language of the times, ‘‘ come 
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down” with the largest sums to procure 
their nomination and election. And 
these are the scoundrels who generally 
have lost faith in the capacity of the 
people for self government, and think 
that a democratic or republican govern- 
ment is “‘ played out” in this country. 
If all were as corrupt and venal as them- 
selves, it would indeed be ‘‘ played out,” 
but not from want of capacity, but from 
want of virtue and honesty. No people, 
once free, ever lost their liberty for want 
of capacity for self-government. It was 
always corruption, in the hands of cun- 
ning rascality, which subverted liberty. 
The masses were never the cause of a 
relapse into despotism from want of in- 
telligence. The mischief was always 
done, as it is now being done in this 
country, by the want of vigilance on the 
part of the people in watching and pun- 
ishing the first step of usurpation on the 
part of those intrusted with the adminis- 
tration of the laws. The masses never 
were the first to move in the business of 
subverting liberty. They have often 
enough been deceived, and made the 
tools of subversion, but never were its 
projectors, Cabinets, senators, and le- 
gislators, and men of property, have ge- 
nerally been the betrayers of their coun- 
try. Whocould have thought that the 
Roman senators, men of great property, 
would join the ¢riumviri, whose visible 
design was to enslave their country? 
Who would have thought that when the 
usurper was cut off, and a door again 
opened for the restoration of liberty, the 
men of property would not all join the 
standard of Brutus and Cassius? Who 
would have thought that when the men 
of property saw the army, of Brutus 
equal to that of the tyrant at Phillippi, 
they would not all as one man repair to 
the banners of liberty? It was the rich 
who were the destroyers of the virtue 
and liberty of the Romans, who by long 
habits of bribery corrupted that people, 
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and finally brought them to believe that 
the despotism of imperialism was a ne- 
cessary form of government. 

The old government of Denmark was 
elective, and blessed with a free senate. 
In one day it was changed into a here- 
ditary and absolute empire by the con- 
nivance of the rich. So soon may a na- 
tion lose its liberties. This very exam- 
ple was held up to Charles II. of Eng- 
land, by his courtiers, when they desired 
him to make himself absolute. 

The old government of Sweden was 
also elective, and confined within very 
narrow limits. But the rich and the 
clergy favored continual encroachments 
upon the rights of the people, until ab- 
solutism was established in that free 
country also. 

The memorable Lord Strange gives 
the following picture of the gradual and: 
imperceptible progress of tyranny in 
countries once free : 

** Whilst arbitrary power is in its infancy, and 
creeping up by degrees to man’s estate, no 
doubt it will, it must refrain from acts of vio- 
lence and compulsion. It will by bribery gain 
consent of those it has not as yet got the right 
to compel; but when it is by bribery grown up 
to its full strength and vigor, even bribery itself 
will be neglected, and whoever then opposes its 
views will be ruined either by open violence, or 
false informations, or cooked up prosecutions. 
They always find specious pretences for some 
new powers, or some little increase of power, 
and then another new power, or another little 
increase of power, until at last their power be- 
comes by degrees uncontrollable; and men of 
corrupt hearts are by mercenary motives pre- 
vented from considering or foreseeing the con- 


sequences of the new additional powers they 
grant.” 


Now, we ask, is not this precisely the 
way the negro party has gone on ever 
since it first came into power under Lin- 
coln? Had the first Congress after his 
election attempted to exercise the pow- 
ers boldly wielded by the present Con- 
gress, it would have produced an explo- 
sion which would have torn the heads 
from the shoulders of the whole cabal of 
conspirators and scoundrels. By little 
and little it has gone on in the work of 
usurpation, until now it boldly declares 
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that it has effected “amendments” to 
the Constitution, which give it ‘* plenary 
powers” to enact any law, and enforce 
any measure, which its own will and dis- 
cretion dictate. The despotic Czsar did 
not dare to talk thus to the Roman peo- 
ple even on the day when he was slain 
for his usurpations. All the Mongrel 
members of the present Congress seem 
to treat the people, if they complain, 
with as much contempt as the worthy 
member of the British Parliament, in 
1774, did his constituents, who com- 
plained of his course, when he roared 
out at them: 


*« D——n you and Pere instructions too. I 
have bought you, and I will sell you, by G—d.” 


There are nct more than twenty mem- 
bers of the present Congress who could 
not with truth say as much; and this 
kind of language is certainly not un- 
worthy of the character and manners of 
a majority of theme. 

And in the corruption which sends 
such characters to Congress, lies the 
chief danger of the downfall of the re- 
public. The capacity for self-govern- 
ment is never a want of any people of 
our race, but liberty can no where be 
long preserved if the cHaracter of the 
people is generally corrupt... When An- 
tigonus and the Achaians restored liber- 
ty to the Spartans, they could not keep 
it; the spirit of liberty was gone. When — 
Thrasybulus delivered Athens from the 
thirty tyrants, liberty came too late—the 
character of the Athenians was too far 
gone in heniousness, avarice and debauch- 
ery. There is a time when the worth- 
less people are no longer worth saving. 
When the Tarquins were expelled, Rome 
recovered her liberty. But when Cesar 
was stabbed, Rome still continued in 
slavery. Now what occasioned such dif- 
ferent consequences from the same mea- 
sure in that country at different times? 
In the days of the Tarquins the Roman 
people had not been generally corrupt- 
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ed, but in those of Czesar they were de- 
bauched by every vice. Among a free 
people the force of law rules, but in a des- 
potism it is the arm of power. In a po- 
pular, or free government, virtue is ne- 
cessary tor the execution of the laws; 
therefore, whenever tyrants desire to rob 
the people of their liberty, their first 
step is to corrupt the populace, by bri- 
bery and venality. If the nation’s trea- 
sure is wasted; if legislators are allowed 
to undermine the Constitution with im- 
punity; if judges are suffered to pervert 
justice and twist the laws—then a nomi- 
nal republic may be the greatest tyranny 
in the world. It is tyranny established 
by law. Itis apparently authorized by 
consent, and such a people are bound 
by fetters of their acceptance. A tyran- 
ny that governs by the sword has few 
friends, except men of the sword; but a 
legal tyranny, (if we may use such an 
ugly phrase,) or where the people con- 
sent to confirm iniquity with their own 
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voice, has on its side the rich, the timid, 
the lazy, the venal, and the ambitious; 
so that such a tyranny is often the hard- 
est to be shaken off. Men are enslaved 
by their own consent under corrupt or 
degenerate republics, such as the Roman 
Commonwealth was from,the time of 
Cinna to the usurpation of Cesar, or 
such as the American republic has been 
from the black days of Lincoln to the 
present hour. O, hell hath no pang 
greater than the pain which shoots 
through the heart and brain, when we 
reflect upon the atrocious, the damnable 
despotism to which the American people 
have submitted for the last ten years! 
And to keep from swearing in the terri- 
ble name of the gods, we will cut short 
this article right here. We know how 
to despise, but God forbid that we should 
ever learn to forgive, the treachery or 
the cowardice which has kept the people 
from cutting the throat of this despotism 
from ear to ear. | 





MORITZ SCHLOSSER. 


SoM ORITZ SCHLOSSER, who 

: stitched night and morning in 

eewiees his little shop in the old house 
in our village—a shop and a house 
which he had continued by degrees to 
imbue with a German air, until it look- 
ed as though it might have come to this 
country along with him—was a queer 
old fellow, who did my shoemaking, and 
from whom I sometimes drew odds and 
ends of knowledge, and scraps of home- 
ly wisdom. Moritz had a respectable 
account at a saving bank, owned the 
house he lived in, beside a small farm 
in the outskirts of the village, which 
yielded him a rental of three hundred 
dollars a year. He worked hard, some- 
times late into the night ; but he did not 
deny himself amusement, and took and 


paid for his share of creature comforts. 
Every Sunday morning Moritz and his 
wife went to church, but after dinner, 
the old couple would lock the shop—if 
it were summer—and ramble amid the 
woods ; or if it were winter, call on some 
of their German friends, and gossip un- 
til nightfall. After their return home, 
they would eat their frugal supper, and 
then they would drink leisurely a bottle 
of light Rhenish wine, Moritz would 
smoke his pipe, while his wife would 
doze in the opposite chair and dream of 
das Vaterland. When-the bottle was 
empty and the pipe out, the old pair 
would retire to rest, to rise at dawn, and 
begin the unremitting toil of the week. 

Their labor seemed after all without 
an object, except for the desire of accu- 
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mulating, for chey had no chile, and, so 
far as they knew, no relatives in this 
country. Thirty years before, while still 
in Germany, they -had lost their eldest 
child, a little boy of nearly three years, 
who had strolled away one fine summer 
day, and was never heard of again, Two 
other children: were born to them, but 
both died young. The old village on 
the Rhine grew distasteful to them, and 
they determined to seek,.a new home, 
with less painful memories, in the New 
World. They found their way to our 
village, where they had prospered. Here 
they were, childless but not cheerless. 
Time had healed over the heart wounds, 
as time will, They were child and pa- 
rent to each other, for the old couple 
had not lost all the romance of their 
youth, and were lovers in spite of toil 
and age and the absence of the tie of 
offspring which keeps so many ill-assort- 
ed couples together. 

It happened one day that I was in the 
neighborhood of old Moritz’s shop, and 
stopped to speak to him about a pair of 
riding boots, As I came up, he was ex- 
amining and pronouncing upon a boot 
which had been handed to him for re- 
pair, by a. chubby little boy, evidently 
fresh from, across the water, as his rosy 
cheeks, and his costume, not yet Amer- 
icanized, demonstrated. 

“TI makes notting of it,” said Moritz, 
after close inspection. ‘‘ De upper is 
schoost rotten, und it has lost its velt, 
an’so you dells your fader, und—eh ! 
vat !”—here the old man gave a pro- 
longed stare at the urchin. “Mein 
Gott in Himmel! Gretchen ! Gretchen ! 
Mein frau! Komm hier !” 

Gretchen, at this loud summons, 
came from the kitchen, pan in hand, 
and no sooner had she seen the boy, 
than she gave a similiar exclamation: 
“Es ist Fritz—ja! es ist mein kleiner 
Fritz.” ; 

The boy looked astounded, and seem- 
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ed disposed to run away. 

“Was ist deine nahme ?” inquired 
Moritz. 

** Franz,” was 
** Franz Eiche.” 

He was questioned still farther, and 
told us—for I joined in the queries also 
—that his family had come to the country 
from Arnstadt, in Thuringia, two 
months before; that his father’s name 
was Peter, and he had been employed at 
the Three Oaks, a gentleman’s seat 
about a mile from the village, and that 
his mother had sent him with the old 
boot to have it repaired. 

This was not satisfactory. Schlosser 
himself had come from a village a long 
distance from Arnstadt; but the old 
couple agreed that there was the strong- 
est likeness in the boy before them to 
their lost son. The mother indeed in- 
sisted that the father of the boy must be 
her missing Fritz. I knew Mr. Barlow, 
Peter’s employer, well. Hé had told 
me some time before, that he had en- 
gaged a German gardener, and I volun- 
teered to see the boy’s father, ascertain 
his history, and let the Schlossers know 
all about it. 

I departed straightway on my errand, 
and readily enough found Peter Eiche, 
who was at work in the green-house. I 
catechised him, and he gave me his his- . 
tory without hesitation. His father had 


boy’s answer 


the 


been a laborer and under gardener for 


Mohring, an old established florist and 
seedsman at Arnstadt, and he himself 


‘had been brought up there. He certain- 


ly bore a_ remarkable resemblance, al- 
lowing for his younger age, to the 
Schlossers, and it was little wonder that 
the old couple saw in his son, who was 
his image in little, the lost Fritz. On 
the other hand, there could be no mis- 
take about his paternity. He had nev- 
er known any other parents than old 
Anton Eiche, and Dorothea, his wife ; 
and was a little disposed to be angry at 
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what he thought an absurd fancy of the for the purpose, to visit the old couple. 
Schlossers. However,. he went with They brought out the inevitable bottle 
me that evening, stopping at my house of Deidesheimer on the occasion, and 
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we discussed it and the subject. But and noone else; and so the scar of an 
the more it was discussed, the clearer it old wound had been ripped off to no 
seemed to be that Peter was Peter Eiche, purpose. But the old people felt friend- 
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ly to Peter ever after—the strange re- 
semblance made a link—and little Franz 
came and went, and was petted by Gret- 
chen, as though he were the grandchild 
she had at first thought him. 

And so matters stood for nearly a 
year, when a singular discovery took 
place. 

I visited New York on business, and 
while there met with a professional bro- 
ther, who had been a student with me 
at the University of Pennsylvania, and 
had been graduated in the same class. 
Though we were about the same age, 
and had taken our doctor’s degree toge- 
ther, our lots-in life had been widely dif- 
ferent. I had slidden into a quiet and 
moderately paying country practice, 
while he had fought bis way, after strug- 
gles the most severe, to the front rank 


of his profession in a large city. He in- - 


sisted on seeing as much of me as the 
calls of his profession permitted, and 
carried me around with him to examine 
some of his most interesting cases. 

‘*T have one patient,” he said, ‘‘ who 
will interest you—not the case, but the 
man. He is avery intelligent and ac- 
cumplished German gentleman, travel- 
ling in this country. He is a Stolberg, 
of the house of Stolberg-Stolberg. I 
knew him when I was in Germany, hav- 
ing met him in society in Berlin; and 
when he was taken sick here, he placed 
himself under my care. This is my last 
visit professionally, as he is quite recov- 
ered. You will like him, I think.” 

He detailed the symptoms of Von 
Stolberg’s disease, and the line of suc- 
cessful treatment pursued, and enter- 
tained me, as we drove along, with some 
anecdotes of his noble patient, which 
showed me that he added eccentricity to 
his learning and intelligence. 

I was pleased with Von Stolberg, as 
my friend had thought I would be, and 
as this was the final visit of the morning, 
we sat there some time. My mind was 
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running on Schlosser’s case, and with- 
out any purpose in view, I introduced 
the subject of lost children. 

‘* Apropos to that,” said Stolberg, “I 
remember a bit of experience of my 
own. Once, when I was quite a young 
man, nearly thirty years since, I was 
travelling on the Rhine, and the boat 
had left Diisseldorf, when we were start- 
led by the sudden appearance of a little 
boy, somewhere between two and three 
years old, who crept from among a pile 
of boxes on deck, and stared around 
him. Nobody knew him, and he knew 
nobody, and all we could get from him 
was something about his father and 
mother, and Rheinstrasse. There are 
a good many towns with Rheinstrassen, 
and where he had got on the boat, or 
how, we could not discover. He was 
not very bright—rather stupid—but he 
was a pretty little fellow, and fretted so 
much, that I took pity on him. It end- 
ed, as I left at Cologne, by my taking 
him in charge, and telling the master of 
the boat to write to me when he heard 
of his parents. But,his inquiries, and 
my advertising, amounted to nothing, 
at least I never heard from claimants. 
By the time I reached the Thuringian 
town, near which I was to pass a few 
weeks, I grew tired of my acquisition. 
After a little reflection, I placed him 
with a gardener who was childless, and 
who, in consideration of a small sum of 
money, agreed to bring him up as his 
own son. I went travelling in the East 
shortly after, and have never heard of 
my waif since; in fact, I had forgotten 
all about him till now. I suspect he 
was purposely abandoned.” 

You may be sure I was thoroughly 
aroused. 

“Do you remember the gardener’s 
name ?” I asked. 

* Perfectly. Eiche.” 

‘** And he lived at Arnstadt,” I added. 

“Yes. How did you know that?” 
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and he eyed me curiously. 

Then I told the’ story of the Schlos- 
sers, and their disappointment. We all 
agreed it would be extremely curious if 
Peter should turn out to be the missing 
Fritz after all; and Stolberg gave me 
some particulars which I could turn to 
account in an investigation. 

On my return I told the facts to my 
wife, who grew much interested, and 
warmly urged me to follow up the mat- 
ter. I needed no urging, however, be* 
ing hot on the scent. 

So I sent word to old Schlosser that I 
intended to drink wine with him that 
evening, and that I would not be put off 
with their Deidesheimer, but must have 
something more potent, as it would be 
a special occasion. My merry old shoe- 
maker friend returned by my messenger 
that he would bring out the only two 
bottles of Rudesheimer Berg of 1857, 
that his stock afforded, with Limburger 
kase unlimited. I dispatched a note to 
Barlow, telling him to send his man Pe- 
ter to Schlosser’s that night, without 
fail, for reasons that I would explain on 
the following day. As I was of some 
importance in the place, having helped 
a good many people into the world and 
out of it there for years, and as I kad 
been so particular as to my tipple, the 
Schlossers felt my visit to be an affair of 
state. So when I arrived, I found them 
in their Sunday clothes, and the table 
got up “‘ to receive company.” We had 
barely uncorked the first bottle; when 
Peter Eiche entered. He was made wel- 
come, and as he remained standing out 
of respect to his master’s friend, and the 
Herr Doctor, I bade him be seated. 

Peter,” I asked, ‘‘when did your 
father die?” 

‘* About ten years since, sir.” 

‘* Did you ever hear him speak of the 
Baron von Stolberg” 

**No, sir.” 

But that was after all of little matter 
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and I resumed my catechism: 

“‘ He worked for Méhring, in‘his gar- 
dens, did he not ?” 

** Yes, sir. So did I, from when I was 
a little boy.” 

** Did he ever get rid of the trick he 
had of jerking his head on one side as 
he talked ?” 

Peter laughed. ‘* How did you know 
that, Herr Doctor ?” 

**Gretchen,” I said to Mrs. Schlosser, 
whom I casually called by her Christian 
name, “ when little Fritz was lost, had 
he on brown stockings, speckled with 
white, and a blue and white striped 
frock ?” , 

The old woman’s eyes flashed with ex- 
citement. ‘‘ How did you know ¢hat, 
Herr Doctor ?” 

‘Never mind, but answer me. Did 
Fritz have any trinkets on him when he 
was lost ?” 

‘*T don’t know of but one. There 
was a little silver heart'and chain he was 
fond of playing with, which we missed 
when he was lost. It was Moritz’s gift 
to me when we were betrothed.” 

‘* Peter,” I said, ‘‘ you are not the son 
of Anton Eiche at all. You were pick- 
ed up on the Rhine above Cologne, and 
taken to Arnstadt, where you were 
brought up. You came on the boat at 
town below Diisseldorf, probably We- 
sel.” 

‘¢ Mein Gott in Himmel !” cried Gret- 
chen, with staring eyes. 

‘6 Wesel !” exclaimed Moritz. “‘ Ach! 
ja! we live in Wesel—it vos our town. 
Dere vos vere we loss Fritz.” 

‘‘ You lived in Rhine street there,” I 
said. 

‘“Jal in de Rhein street. ‘Ave you 
been to Wesel. I never told you.” 

I turned again to Peter, who seemed 
to be evolving something from the 
depths of his memory, and I said: 

*¢ You had around your neck a chain, 
with a silver heart ettached to it, such 
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as Mrs. Schlosser describes. What -be- 


came of it?” 
‘Jt is here,” said Peter, ‘‘ around my 


neck. It was given me by my father— 
that is, my father Eiche—with orders 
never to lose it.” 

We examined the silver piece, black- 
ened somewhat. There was scratched 
on it, nearly worn by time: ‘‘ M. u. M.” 

Gretchen devoured it with her eyes. 

‘¢See, Moritz,” she said. ‘‘ You 
wrote that. Moritz und Margaretha.” 

Fritz, ex-Peter, has a fine garden at 
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old Moritz’s farm, near the village, and 
comes in town frequently to sell his flow- 
ers and vegetables, and to attend to the . 
little lawns and front yards of the vil- 
lage. Little Franz, grown to a stout 
boy, runs in and out of Moritz’s place, 
where he is to be found oftener than at 
his father’s, and holds his grandfather 
and grandmother in contented subjec- 
tion. He is heir apparent to the Schlos- 
ser estate, and is “‘ obeyed and respected 
accordingly.” 


a~ 
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THE HEIR OF GAYMOUNT. 


Waa ARTARET sat down in the 
| (5). large apartment, having sur- 
4) rendered the whole bunch -to 
the swan, who soon gobbled it up. 

Reflecting on Guy’s adventure, the 
youth laughed and fell into a reverie. 
Fifteen minutes thus passed, when, hear- 
ing a pecking noise, he raised his head. 
The swan had finished the grapes, had 
roamed around the apartment idly, seen 
a paper sticking half out from a crevice 
in one of the old presses, and now amus- 
ed himself by attempting to pluck it 
forth from its hiding-place. 

In a few minutes he had succeeded, 
and the paper lay upon the floor. Grave- 
ly lifting it with his beak, he then wad- 
dled with it toward Cartaret, and letting 
it fall beside him, proceededias before to 
play with it. 

The young man glanced at the paper. 
It was old and discolored. The fancy 
seized him to ascertain what it was, and 
he took it from the swan. He unfolded 
it, saw that it contained only a single 
line, chiefly made up of figures, and was 
about to toss it back to the swan, who 
was gravely gazing at him, when the sin- 
gularity of its contents suddenly arrested 
his attention. 


He recognized the handwriting of his 
uncle, the former owner of Gaymount ; 
but the significance of the document was 
an enormous puzzle to him. It contain- 
ed the simple words and figures: 

** October 20—11 10—T.T.—3 D.L.— 
N.W.—Dig.” 


XXXIV. 
TROUBLE BETWEEN MAN AND WIFE, 


From the evening on which he disco- 
vered the singular paper, Cartaret’s en- 
tire demeanor underwent an extraordin- 
ary change, and he seemed possessed by 
some haunting thought. 

Before, he had been buoyant and full 
of life and activity. Now, all this had 
disappeared; he seemed to be scarcely 
the same human being. Something ap- 
peared to weigh upon him and crush all 
his energies. He went about as in a 
dream. His brows knit together, his 
eyes fixed upon the earth, his lips mut- 
tering unintelligible words. When any 
body spoke to him, he started in the 
strangest manner, gazed at the speaker 
with vacant eyes, and either answering 
in a confused way, or not answering 
at all, went on pondering, knitting his 
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brows, and muttering as before. 

We need not say that this alteration 
in her husband’s demeanor quickly at- 
tracted the attention of Annie. The 
watchful eye of the good wife is the first 
to see trouble on the brow of her other 
self. Annie suddenly became conscious 
that something weighed upon the young 
man, occupying his mind almost to the 
exclusion of all else—of his business, 
and even of herself and his child. In* 
fact Cartaret’s absence of mind, and ab- 
sorption in one possessing idea, could 
not escape the attention of the most care- 
less observer. His whole character seem- 
ed all at once to have changed. He no 
longer seemed to care for his garden, 
his fruit trees, or his grapes. Guy Har- 
trigger consulted him about his ship- 
ments, and Cartaret muttered, “ All 
right, Guy; attend to that; you are in 
command.” Routzahn came to give in 


his report of the progress made in the 


wine manufacture. ‘‘ All right, Rout- 
zahn,” said Cartaret absently, and scarce 
looking at the German, ‘‘ you will see 
that thing go on properly.” <A friend— 
one of those kind friends of whom every 
human being possesses several—sent him 
the county paper in which Gaymount was 
advertised for sale, in about ten days 
from that time. Cartaret read the ad- 
vertisement, which he had already seen, 
frowned, muttered something, smiling 
strangely as he did sc, and then slowly 
tearing a strip from the margin of the 
paper, lit a pipe with it, allowing the 
remainder of the newspaper to drop upon 
the floor, and fell into his singular apa- 
thy as before. 

In a word, the whole outer world 
seemed to have disappeared from the 
young man’s eyes. What had interested 
him most deeply, the subjects upon which 
he had betrayed the most solicitude, ap- 
peared suddenly to have lost their hold 
upon him. He would sit for hour after 
hour, gazing with contracted brows upon 
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the siugular paper, studying its contents, 
endeavoring to make out something that 
puzzled him—attempting, apparently, to 
grasp some vague and subtle thought 
which its cabalistic contents suggested. 

Thus day followed day, and Cartaret 
still remained absorbed in this paralyz- 
ing meditation upon some secret subject, 
of which he would say nothing to any 
one, not even to Annie, who vainly tried 
to penetrate the mystery. At first she 
took no notice of her husband’s pre-oc- 
cupation, rightly thinking that it does 
not please men to be catechised and 
made to give an account of everything. 
But this forbearance soon yielded, not 
to curiosity, but to anxiety. Her hus- 
band was plainly laboring under some 
secret weight, either of troubl@ or solici- 
tude, she knew not which; but some- 
thing weighed upon him. What could 
his trouble be? Ought he not allow her 
to share it? She might lighten the 
weight upon him—help him to bear it, at 
least. And when she reached that 
point in her anxious reflection, Annie 
went straight and asked him to explain 
all to her. 

Cartaret gazed at her with deep ten- 
derness, and the appearance of the 
young lady was sufficient to move him. 
Her cheeks were flushed, her eyes full 
of tears, and her lips were trembling. 
Bending over hjm as he sat, late at night, 
in his arm-chair, moodily reflecting, she 
was am exquisite picture—the angel of 
the household incarnate in the person of 
a lovely and loving woman—a girl in 
years, but a full woman, instinct with 
the charming grace of maternity. 

‘It is nothing; my dear Annie ; don’t 
be annoyed by my silence,” he said. 

‘‘ Annoyed, Edmund! -You do not 
annoy me; do not use such a word, Ed- 
mund. It is trquble, anxiety, that I feel, 
and on your account—” 

Her tears choked her. 

Cartaret placed his arm tenderly 
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around her, and drew her toward him. 

“You are making a mountain of a 
mole-hill, little one,” he said with a 
smile. ‘‘ Your fancy exaggerates a trifle 
into a thing of real importance. What 
are you uneasy about, Annie? I never 
was in better health in my life. Feel 
the muscle in my arm. It is as hard as 
oak, and I believe I could knock down 
an ox with my fist—all of which is the 
result of taking my coat off and going 
to work.” 

He laughed, and looked at her with 
the greatest tenderness. 

‘cc But—” 

‘¢ There it comes again.” 

* Still, Edmund—” 

‘‘There is another word precisely sy- 
nonymous with ‘ but,’ Annie.” 

‘Oh, Edmund! you must not jest 
with me so. Something troubles you, 
and you will not tell me. When will 
you tell me?” 

“In a few days. 


That is a straight- 
forward reply, is it not?” 
Her head shrunk on his shoulder. 
“You do not trust me,” she sobbed. 
Cartaret gazed at her with grave ten- 


derness. A good woman likes that ex- 
pression better than the fiery glance of 
a lover. 

“‘T trust you as I would trust my own 
soul,” he said; ‘‘ but I do not tell you, 
from very love for you.” 

“It is surely not the sale of Gay- 
mount—” 

“‘No,” he said, with a short laugh. 
‘Something more importani still. And 
now, there, Annie. You make a fool of 
me—or make me make a fool of myself. 
I can’t explain matters to-night, dear; it 
is best that I should not; but be easy 
upon one point. I have no weight either 
of sin or sorrow on me. I am working 
out a problem—one I regard of the last 
importance. My mind is busy; I think 
I begin to see—something resembling a 
clue begins to appear. Do not question 
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me further now; I will tell you in due 
time.” 

Annie had lost much of her anxiety— 
in fact a great load had been raised from 
her heart by those words, ‘‘I have no 
weight either of sin or sorrow on me;” 
but to anxiety succeeded a pique now; 
the woman’s thought, ‘“‘why can’t he 
tell me ?” 

Cartaret looked at the beautiful face ; 
saw the new expression and compre- 
hended it. 

‘¢ But your health,” said Annie, pout- 
ing a little; ‘‘ you are far less active; what 
can make you do so?” 

Cartaret smoothed with a tender hand 
the glossy brown hair; drew the fore- 
head down to his lips; as it touched 
them they wore a smile which made the 
youth resemble his old self. 

‘My health, Annie!” he said. 

“Yes; why don’t you take care of it?” 

Cartaret laughed. 

**Do you remember the night scene 
between Brutus and Portia, Annie ?— 


what she said, and what #e said. She ° 


chid him for not telling her all his se- 
crets, and wound up as you do. He 
must take care of his health, and Madam 
Annie—I mean Madam Portia—and he 
replied — 

‘What ?” 

“I will give you his very words— 
‘ And so I do, good Portia—go to bed!” 

Cartaret followed this impertinent 
speech with a hearty laugh, and the 
Little Mamma, greatly relieved, also 
very indignant, pulled his ear with vio- 
lence, to revenge herself. Thereupon 
Cartaret added : 

‘‘ Beware, madam! I will address 
you in the words Hotspur uttered to his 
Kate, if you persist: ‘Go to bed, Por- 
tia.’ There is the baby. I heard her 
crying distinctly——” 

Annie fled from him precipitately at 
that cunning announcement, for the 
baby would grow-crimson in the face 
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and choke, if not attended to. She 
fled—disappeared, and Cartaret was left 
to his musings. | 

He drew the paper from his pocket. 
There the cabalistic document lay be- 
fore him : 

“October 20—11: 10—T.T.—3 D. 
L.—N. W.—dig.” 

He began for the hundredth time to 
study every letter and figure, remained 
thus silent and motionless for an hour, 
and then suddenly sprang to his feet. 

‘Eureka !” he exclaimed. ‘‘I am 
confident I have solved the mystery. 
And yet—suppose. Well, to-night shall 
decide !” 


XXXV. 
THE MESSAGE. 


As Cartaret uttered these words, the 
hoof-strokes of a horse were heard with- 
out, and going to the door he found a 
mounted servant, who handed him a 
note. 

The note was from Arthur Botleigh’s 
physician, and stated the patient had re- 
quested that Cartaret might be sent for 
—he had something to communicate to 
him. Mr. Cartaret had better lose no 
time, the old physician added, as Mr. 
Botleigh was already sinking, and be- 
coming delirious, and it was scafcely 
probable that he would survive until 
morning. 

Cartaret sent back word that he would 
come at once; ordered his horse to be 
saddled, and went up stairs, where he 
explained to Annie the cause of his 
night ride. Passing the baby’s crib, he 
bestowed a kiss on the rosy face, and 
then dcscending, mounted his horse, 
and rode at a gallop to the house of the 
sick man. 

Arthur Botleigh was, in fact, gradual- 
ly sinking, and had become delirious. 
The injuries received in his fall had 
been too much for his feeble constitu- 
tion. For many weeks the skill of his 
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old physician had kept the destroyer at 
arms-length, but now the long fever had 
done its work; all remedies had become 
powerless ; the death of the unfortunate 
young man was simply a question of a 
few hours. 

Cartaret took the thin hand, burned 
up with fever, and pressed it. 

“* Poor Arthur !” he murmured, “ he 
is nearly gone! He does not know me, 
doctor.” 

The invalid opened his eyes. 

*€ You are Edmund Cartaret,” he said. 

“*Yes, Arthur. I have come as you 
requested.” 

He stopped for pure pity. The sight 
of the wan face made the: heart of Car- 
taret contract. 

“Yes, I sent for you—thank you for 
coming, Edmund—lI have done you a 
wrong, Edmund.” 

The words were hoarse and broken. 
The dying man had plainly summoned 
his last remains of strength to enable 
him to utter them. He went on in a 
low whisper now. 

‘*T did you awrong. You were near- 
er to him; the estate ought to have 
come to you, Edmund. I wish it had 
—it has ruined me—it made me a 
drunkard—Tugmuddle——” 

Cartaret laid his hand gently on the 
hot brow of the patient. 

‘* There, don’t agitate yourself, Ar- 
thur.” 

** You—forgive—me ?” 

‘From my heart. You have done 
me no wrong. What wrong? My un- 
cle had the right to make you his heir.” 

“Yes, his heir; and left you poor. 

But he did wrong—I have tried to right 
it. Iam in debt—deeply—but my will 
—I have something to tell you—lean 
down.” 
’ Cartaret leaned toward the dying 
man. He tried to rise to meet him. 
The hot lips were at his ear; a husky 
whisper only issued from them. 
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Suddenly Arthur Botleigh fell back— 
dead. 

An hour afterwards Cartaret was re- 
turning sadly home, leaving the old 
physician and a servant behind, in the 
house of the dead man. 

“Poor Arthur!” he had said to the 
doctor, ‘‘I pity him from my heart. He 
sent for me to tell me of his will in my 
favor, poor fellow! Unfortunately I 
have seen on record a deed of trust, 
which covers every foot of his property. 
To-morrow Tugmuddle will be the mas- 
ter in this house—the will is only so 
much waste paper.” 

He reached Gaymount, and gave his 
horse to old Juba, who was awaiting his 
return. As ‘he entered the house, he 
cast a singular glance over his shoulder 
toward the great oaks on the lawn. 

* To-morrow night I’ll make the trial, 


at least !” he muttered. ‘‘Who knows?’” 


XXXVI. 
A FRIEND IN NEED. 


Cartaret slept late the next morning, 
as men will after losing their rest, and 
had just risen, when he heard voices in 
the hall, especially a loud and sonorous 
one that seemed familiar. 

He put on his dressing gown, opened 
his chamber door, tdok two steps in the 
passage, when suddenly a shout came 
from below, which shout was to the fol- 
lowing effect. 

*“*Go to the ant, thou sluggard. 
Consider her ways and be wise.’ ” 

‘Frank Lance !”” exclaimed Cartaret, 
joyfully, and he hastened down to greet 
his friend. 

It was that gentleman in person, clad 
ina splendid new suit of clothes, his 
coat shorter, pantaloons tighter, side- 
whiskers streaming more wildly than 
ever ; while the small, white teeth, un- 
der the brown mustache, were exposed 
by a positive grin of joy. 

Annie had descended some time be- 
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fore, and had thus received Mr. Lance, 
and welcomed him. 

** Here you are,” he said, as Cartaret 
made his appearance, ‘‘ and in all the 
colors of the rainbow. What a bird-of- 
paradise of a dressing-gown, my son. 
But beware of that article. Shun it as 
you would the plague! I never knewa 
man who wore a dressing-gown and slip- 
pers.who prospered. It leads to smok- 
ing, idleness, self-indulgence, laxity of 
morals. The wearer of a dressing-gown 
is a felon in embryo, and in the way to 
the gallows.” 

With these words Frank Lance, Esq., 
cooled down, and looked toward the 
brAkfast table. 

‘*Ah! my mind is relieved,” he sigh- 
ed; ‘‘ you have not breakfasted. Bring 
the baby.” 

People who did not laugh at Frank 
Lance were unable to go through that 
ceremony. You might call his manner 
sans-fagon—too free and easy—with 
some justice, perhaps; but there was 
such a delightful bonhommie about him, 
so much laughing good nature, that to 
have curtailed a single one of his pecu- 
liarities, would have seemed a mon- 
strosity. His demeanor, tone of voice, 
and all about him seemed to say: ‘I 
am with friends. I am not afraid of 
their laughing at, or thinking ill, of me. 
I love them, and use no ceremony with 
them.” 

‘* Where in the world did you spring 
from, Lance ?” said Cartaret, when they 
were all seated at the breakfast table. 

‘I desire to know, before giving an 
account of myself,” returned Mr. Lance, 
with his mouth full, “why the baby, 
whose presence I requested, has not 
been ordered to report ?” 

Annie smiled behind her cups and 
saucers, and said : 

‘*She will be down directly; she is 
not dressed.” 

“‘Dressed? Why should she be 
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dressed up for me, madam? I never 
knew what she wore in my life, and 
does not the poet assure me that ‘ beau- 
ty unadorned,’ and so forth? But the 
covenances must be observed, I see. 
Little Miss Rat—that is my fifteenth 
name for her—must be decked out in 
gorgeous apparel, doubtless. And all to 
meet the gaze of one poor bachelor.” 

Annie laughed. 

“Who knows? You may wait for 
her, Mr. Lance, and there is everything 
in making a good first impression.” 

‘Well, that never occurred to me. 
You are right. Who would . have 
thought of such a thing? Yes, stranger 
things have happened, and I’ll exert my- 
self to make friends now.” 

With which the breakfast proceeded ; 
soon it ended, and then enter ‘* Little 
Miss Rat,” in her nurse’s arms. 

The subject of babies possesses, to 
many readers, but medium interest. 
Therefore we spare our respected pa- 
trons, bachelor portion, at least, for the 
fathers would be indulgent. It need 
only be said that Mr. Frank Lance made 
himself, if possible, more ridiculous 
upon this occasion than ever before. 
He chucked “ Little Miss Rat” toward 
the ceiling, rode her on his shoulder, 
made tremendous faces at her, asked 
her a hundred questions, seemed de- 
lighted with her crowing replies, and 
conducted himself generally in a manner 
far from dignified. 

During all which proceedings neither 
Cartaret nor the Little Mamma could 
extract a word from him. But in half 
an hour the interview terminated. The 
baby was borne off by her mamma; the 
friends began to smoke, and Frank 
Lance said : 

‘* Now for the account of myself. But 
first let me show you something, my 
son.” 

So saying, he rushed to the hall with- 
out, opened a carpet-bag, which this 
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time he had shouldered himself, extract- 
ed a splendid volume therefrom, and 
presented it to Cartaret. 

‘* What is that ?” said his friend. 

‘* Read the title on the back, my son.” 

Cartaret didso. The volume declar- 
ed, in gilt letters, that it was Zhe Greys 
and the Blues, by Edmund Cartaret. 

The youth blushed with pleasure, and 
exclaimed : 

*¢ How in the world, Lance —— ?” 

‘* Did this great and astounding work 
ever put on so handsome a dress? | 
will tell you, my son. I reserved this 
little surprise tor you. IfI have done 
wrong, abuse me, insult me, but hear 
me first. I will be brief. I won’t bore 
you. Give me your ears. Here is the 
whole thing.” 

Cartaret listened with a smile of un- 
mistakable pleasure, holding the beau- 
tiful volume half open in his hand. 

‘*T left these headquarters in Septem- 
ber, and the commanding officer hereof 
announced to me at that time that he 
was hard up. ‘Hard up!’ Terrible 
words—words that have so often applied 
to yours, truly. So I sympathized with 
the poor young man whose condition 
they described, and said to myself, ‘Let 
us see if we can’t cure the evil in some 
way.’ How to do it was the question; 
but suddenly a brilliant thought struck 
me. I had seen in the Bird of Freedom 
a series of papers of considerable intet- 
est. I said: ‘The Bird is a magnani- 
mous fowl; he has made his dinner on 
these papers; he is gorged; in a good 
humor; let me go and ask him for the 
picked bones.’ No sooner thought of 
than accomplished. ‘ Bird,’ I said to 
him, ‘my friend, the author of these 
sketches, desires to print them in a vol- 
ume. He's the best fellow in the world ; 
he has increased your circulation, Bird. 
Give your consent like a good one, - 
be forever great, glorious and happy ° 
The Bird laughed. He was smoking @ 
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cigar, was that high-minded fowl, and 
said: ‘With pleasure, Mr. Lance. We 
propose to make no further use of the 
articles you refer to.’ Then I blessed 
the noble bird. Observed: ‘Let us 
go and take something.’ The Bird did 
so, partaking moderately of a beverage, 
imbibed through a straw. We parted. 
I cut out the articles, pasted them care- 
fully in a brown paper volume ; hurried 
off to a liberal publishing house, and in 
two hours had made a contract for their 
publication. Let me enter at great 
length into the terms of this contract. 
It was agreed between Frank Lance, 
Esq., the party of the first part, and his 
friends, the publishers, the party of the 
second part, that the said Frank Lance, 
Esq., the party of the first part, con- 
veyed to the said publishers, the party 
of the second part—but the cortract is 
long; I believe I will omit it. Enough 
to say, my son, that everything was 
soon arranged; the book commenced 
immediately ; I read the proofs day and 
night. Soon the plates were all done ; 
an edition of 500,000 copies printed, and 
Ihave the pleasure of presenting the 
author with a copy of his own work, and 
also with a small slip of paper, half 
printed, half written, the stamp duly af- 
fixed and cancelled in accordance with 
law.” 

As he uttered these words, Mr. Lance 
drew forth his pocket-book, extracted 
thence a paper, and presented it to Car- 
taret. It was a check on the Mercantile 
Bank, of New York, for the sum of 
$1,000. 

Cartaret stared at it in amazement. 

“Well, now, I see you are indig- 
nant,” said Lance. ° *‘ You are dissatis- 
fied; you repudiate; are ready to de- 
clare that I have ruined you !” 

“A thousand dollars, Lance !” 

“And you expected a hundred thou- 
sand! That’s always the way with you 
literary people. But hear me, young 
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one. I did my best. I was offered ten 
per cent. on all copies, or one thousand 
dollars for exclusive possession of the 
work. I said: ‘This splendid produc- 
tion may not se//—in consequence, no 
profits. Cartaret wants his money now. 
I will take the little check.” 

“And you were right a thousand 
times, Lance. How can I ever thank 
you enough, old fellow? You are my 


‘good genius, Lance.” 


And Cartaret seized his friend’s hand, 
shaking it vigorously, with beaming 
smiles. Then his eye wandered from 
the check to the wonderful new volume. 

** Decidedly,” he said, ‘‘I am a fool. 
I am as pleased as a child with a new 
toy.” 

‘*No, you are not a fool,” said Lance. 

“* What then ?” 

*¢ An author, old fellow, which, what- 
ever this world may say, is not always 
the same thing.” 


XXXVI. 
PRE-OCCUPATION. 


Cartaret did not know until long af- 
terwards that the object of Frank 
Lance’s return to the North in Septem- 
ber, had been to sell out a few poor little 
shares of stock which he possessed, for 
the relief of his friend, having effected 
which, he had hurried back to Gay- 
mount, to arrive before the sale of the 
property. 

Rightly thinking, with that true deli- 
cacy which characterized him, that to 
reveal this transaction, would be to 
place Cartaret, unnecessarily, under a 
sense of obligation, the volatile New 
Yorker—that ‘rattle trap” outwardly, 
with the good, kind heart within—said 
nothing to his friend of having sacrificed 
the few shares of stock, and an hour 
after breakfast, they were walking about 
the grounds, smoking and talking of 
a thousand things. 

Cartaret escaped from his friend as 
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soon as possible, to go and pore over 
the wonderful Greys and Blues! What 
author born ever inspected his first work 
with indifference? The first offspring 
in gilt and muslin, like the animated in 
long dresses and ribbons, has charms 
for its parent, which the outer world 
can not understand! So for hours Car- 
taret remained absorbed in the volume, 
forgetting everything else. It was only 
in the afternoon that he began to return 
to his possessing thought, the mysteri- 
ous scroll, and the scheme which he had 
resolved upon. 

It was fortunate that Frank Lance was 
monopolized ‘by Annie and the baby, 
otherwise the profound pre-occupation of 
his friend must have excited his aston- 
ishment. The events of the morning 
—Lance’s arrival with the wonderful 
new book—seemed to have only made a 


ripple run over the surface of Cartaret’s 


mood for a single instant. The ripple 
disappeared, the surface became still 
again, the youth wandered about the 
grounds, with contracted brows, vacant 
eyes—muttering, and more absent- 
minded than ever. 

Annie escaped from Lance occasion- 
ally, and watched her husband with 
deep solicitude. What was the cause 
of this strange conduct? She came and 
joined him and took his arm, and look- 
ed up appealingly into his face. He re- 
turned her glance calmly, with a sweet 
smile, smoothing her brown hair as he 
did so, but he did not open his lips to 
- reveal his secret. This time Annie did 
not annoy him with questions, or utter 
a word even. She slowly left him, and 
went up stairs, and sat down and had a 
cry, and then prayed for her husband. 
As for Cartaret, he went on muttering, 
apparently oblivious of all around him. 

Night came, and the young man 
found himself called upon to perform a 
most disagreeable part—to conceal his 
pre-occupation, listen to his friend, and 
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reply to him, and take his share in the 
conversation of the little family circle. 
If the reader has been subjected to this 
last, he knows how onerous it is. The 
word forture is not inapplicable to it. 
Who will relieve you of the necessity of 
listening to that dear friend, with his 
amiable nothings? What good genius 
will supply you with commonplaces to 
prevent your silence from attracting at- 
tention? Cartaret could only find a — 
few, and he uttered them in the most 
unnatural manner. In vain, however, 
did Frank Lance endeavor by plain 
questions to penetrate the matter. The 
youth only smiled in_ response, uttered 
a few commonplace disclaimers, and 
Frank Lance was as much in the dark 
as before. © 

‘*V’ll_ tell you what, my son,” said 
Lance, rising from his seat about nine 
o'clock; ‘‘I believe the appearance of 
that . gorgeous volume, the Greys and 
Blues, has been too much for you. Re- 
tire to rest, my young friend! Snatch 
repose after too much emotion! Re- 
member that authors have written books 
before, and publishers have published 
them ; that your literary baby is wonder- 
ful to you, only because every papa’s is 
to him. You'll soon get used to the 
darling, and behold it without agitation. 
Go to sleep, my son, and rest yourself, 
as your friend Frank Lance is about to 
do.” 

Lance yawned as he spoke, and Car- 
taret remembered the claims of hospital- 
ity. 

‘‘ You are right, my dear Lance,” he 
said; ‘here is your candle. ‘I’ll show 
you your room.” 

“My room? Don’t I know it? I'd 
like to see anybody take my room from 
me.” : 

Half an hour afterwards Frank Lance 
was snoring with enormous vigor. His 
walk from the wharf, carpet-bag 0” 
shoulder, had wearied him; and the 
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low, melodious thunder proceeding from 
his apartment, indicated that he had be- 
come oblivious of all around him. 

Cartaret had returned to the sitting 
room, where Annie was sewing at a 
baby dress. 

He sat down, and gazed into the fire- 
place, where a few twigs were singing 
cheerfully. 

For some moments Annie watched 
him, out of the corners of her eyes. 
Then she laid down her work, and came 
and sat on a cricket at his feet. 

z. + * + * * 

We omit the scene which followed. It 
is not material to the narrative. The 
Little Mamma’ with tears in her eyes, 
and a voice tremulous with tender anx- 
iety, had besought her husband to con- 
fide his trouble to hier, and Cartaret had 
once more refused. 

“There, Annie,” he said, smoothing 
the glossy head which drooped upon his 
knee, “‘ you distress me by distressing 
yourself thus, and fancying that some 
weight of anxiety or trouble oppresses 
me. Again, I assure you, little girl, 
that I have no such load upon me, 
strange as that may seem to you. It 
seems even stranger to you, no doubt, 
that I donot explain the whole matter 
to you, but I have excellent reasons for 
my silence. I am acting for the best, 
Annie, and if it is any consolation to 
you, listen, Annie—I will tell you the 
whole secret to-morrow.” 

“Why not to-night, Edmund?” she 
said, looking up and smiling through 
her tears. 

“T have a good reason for not doing 
so, Annie. Can’t you trust me ?” 

The words went to the heart, and she 
rose, with the most tranquil smile on 
her lips. 

“Yes, Edmund, in all things; but 
take care of your health.” 

“*So I do, good Portia _—’” 

“Bad boy. You shall not finish, sir.” 
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“ee Go to —w F 

The quotation was arrested by a kiss, 
and Annie flitted from the apartment. 
She had surrendered in the struggle to 
discover her husband’s secret; but Ma- 
dam Annie was a true woman—that is 
to say, she did not abandon her object 
—and it will soon be seen that while she 
was willing to ‘‘ trust” Cartaret to the 
utmost, she did not mean to deprive 
herself of the tender satisfaction of 
—watching him. 


——_——— 


XXXVIII. 
THE HOUR ARRIVES. 


As soon as Annie disappeared from 
the sitting-room, Cartaret looked at his 
watch, and muttered : 

“‘ Twenty minutes past ten. It will 
not be time to start for nearly half an 
hour yet.” 

And, replacing his watch, he took 
from his breast the discolored paper, 
which the swan had discovered, and to 
which all his moody meditation seemed 
traceable. Placing it flat on the table, 
beneath the tall astral lamp, he care- 
fully scanned its singular contents for 
something like the thousandth time. 
There it lay, that mysterious memoran- 
dum, in the handwriting of his uncle. 

“October 20—11 : 10o—T. T.—3. D. 
L.—N. W.—Dig.” 

** Yes,” he muttered, “‘ there can be 
no doubt of it. My explanation, as the 
lawyers say, ‘excludes every other hy- 
pothesis.’ Iam as certain that I have 
discovered this mystery, as I am of my 
existence. And now before going to 
test the matter, let me reflect upon one 
or two points not cleared up entirely. 
Why did my uncle make this memoran- 
dum? Was it intended for my eyes, or 
simply for his own? Did he write it 
and place it in that press, to be referred 
to for his own guidance, after some time 
had elapsed; or was the writing design- 
ed for me by'the eccentric old gentle- 
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man, who may have trusted to my ear- 
ly developed skill in reading cypher, 
and wished in this eccentric manner to 
test it?” 

He remained silent for some mo- 
ments, attentively gazing at the paper. 

‘* Well,” he said, at length, “there 
is nothing to decide the question here. 
Either may be the fact, but fortunately 
it is not material. Did Arthur Botleigh 
know or suspect anything? I thought 
he sent for me to reveal something ; 
shrunk long from doing so; was about 
to, perhaps, when he fell back dead. 
Well, no matter.” 

He looked at his watch again. 

‘‘The time is near,” he muttered. 
‘* Let me take a last look at the paper. 
‘ Oetober 20.’" This is the night of the 
2oth of October. ‘11: 10.’ Yes, there 
is no doubt what that means. ‘T. T.’ 
As little about that, I think. ‘3 D. L. 
N: W——’ That can signify but one 
thing, I am convinced. And lastly, 
‘Dig,’ which, being in the plain verna- 
cular, needs no study to ascertain its 
meaning. Come, the cryptograph is 
too simple. Why was not something 
really difficult thought of? My dear 
old uncle must have never seen a book 
on secret writing, or he must have de- 
termined that I should not have the 
least excuse for blundering.” 

He folded up the paper and carefully 
deposited it in his breast pocket. An- 
other glance at his watch informed him 
that the hour was ten minutes of eleven. 

‘At last,” he said, ‘‘there is just 
time to get the tools and reach the 
spot.” 


XXXIX. 
‘OCTOBER 20.—II: 
In the first chapter of this veritable 
history, under the title, ‘Watched,’ we 
described the stealthy and noctural ex- 
pedition of Cartaret to the old oak in 
the grounds, how he wrapped a cloak 
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around him, supplied himself with tools 
from the conservatory, stole off, follow- 
ed by Leon—and Annie—reached the 
spot pointed out by the cryptograph, 
dug at the point indicated by the sha- 
dow of the dead bough, thrown in the 
moonlight, failed to find anything, dis- 
covered his mistake by fitting to the 
stump the portion of the bough which 
had fallen to the ground, and finally, 
digging at the new spot, found his spade 
struck ssomething—at which exciting 
moment, Annie, hidden behind her 
tree, sprang forward, just as Cartaret, 
overcome by vertigo, fell back fainting 
in the grave-like opening. 

If the reader has forgotten the details 
of this mysterious moonlight scene, we 
beg that he will go back to the first 
chapter of our history, where we left 
Cartaret in the pit Which he had dug. 
What follows will then be more intelli- 
gible. 

The faintness which had seized upon 
Cartaret when his pick-axe encountered 
the obstacle, giving forth a dull, metal- 
lic sound, speedily passed away. Joy 
overcame every other emotion, and leap- 
ing from the pit, he recognized Annie, 
caught her in his arms, and exclaimed : 

**At last! Oh! yes, at last, Annie. 
Now you shall know all, my own An- 
nie, and how all my trouble and anxiety 
was for you !” 

The young lady lay upon his bosom, 
sobbing in his arms. 

“©Oh Edmund! Edmund !” 

There the trembling accents of her 
voice died into silence. Nothing was 
heard but the violent scratching of Le- 
on, who had leaped into the pit, and 
was tearing up the earth with his paws. 

“So you watched me, poor dear 
child!” said Cartaret; ‘‘ you watched 
me, followed me, and, no doubt, 
thought me suddenly deprived of my 
senses. Oh, no, Annie, I was sane— 
perfectly sane. I have found what I was 
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insearch of. It is there, within six feet 
ofus! I have not seen it—my hand 
has not touched it—but I have faith—I 
believe, and here is the proof that I am 
right in believing.” 

As he spoke, he seized the spade, 
leaped into the opening, and throwing 
out the earth, spadeful after spadeful, 
without resting for an instant, finally 
unearthed an oblong sheet iron box, 
which he dragged by main force from 
its position, and deposited on the side of 
the pit, before Annie’s eyes, in the bril- 
liant moonlight. 

“There is our fortune, and the for- 
tune of our children, Annie!” he ex- 
claimed, with beaming eyes. ‘‘I have 
faith, as I told you, to believe that. See, 
now, if my faith was well founded, or 
not.” 

And with a blow of the spade he forc- 
ed off the lid of the box. 

As he did so, Annie started back al- 
most at the sight which was revealed. 

The box seemed to overflow with gold 
and silver coin, with which was mingled 
finely carved plate, jewelry and great 
rolls of bank notes. On top lay a paper, 
and this paper Cartaret seized, and tore 
open, neglecting all else. 

The bright moonlight enabled him to 
read its contents without difficulty. 

Ashe did so, a resplendent smile lit 
up his countenance. 

With Annie clasped to his breast, he 
held up the paper before her. 

“Look!” he said, ‘‘ you can read, 
Annie. Was I wrong in believing that 
1 would discover something? This 
morning we were poor, and oversha- 
dowed by coming trouble. Now we are 
rich, and can defy the whole generation 
of the Tugmuddles !” 

Annie made no reply. The scene 
had been too much for her. With her 


arm around Cartaret’s neck, she fainted 
in his arms, 
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XL. 
LEGAL MATTERS. 


When’ Frank Lance came down on 
the next morning, he found Annie only 
in the breakfast room, and was inform- 
ed by the young lady that her husband 
had ridden to the village at an early 
hour on business. 

In fact, Cartaret had risen soon after 
daylight, mounted Sir Archy, and be- 
fore sunrise drew rein in front of the 
house, in the village, occupied by his 
counsel, Mr. Bland. 

That respectable old gentleman had 
already breakfasted, and was reading a 
legal document in his office, attached to 
the mansion. He was one of those com- 
posed and courteous lawyers of the old 
school, whom nothing surprises or 
throws from their balance. Helping 
himself to a pinch of snuff from a black 
box, which he carried in his waistcoat 
pocket, he drew up a chair, and said: 

“You must have something of impor- 
tance to bring you so early, Mr. Carta- 
ret.” 

‘“*Something of very great import- 
ance, Mr. Bland,” rejoined his client. 
“*T will explain myself, and leave you to 
judge.” 

With these words he drew from his 
pocket the paper found in the iron box, 
and handed it to Mr. Bland, who put 
on his spectacles, and examined it atten- 
tively. When he had finished the peru- 
sal, he turned back and went over it 
again. Then he rose, and opening a 
drawer, examined carefully a documert, 
extracted from a package of papers 
therein. Then* he refolded the docu- 
ment, restored it to the package, closed 
the drawer, and coming back to his 
chair, said, quietly: } 

“‘There is no doubt of the perfect 
authenticity of this paper, Mr. Cartaret. 
I have compared the signature and 
handwriting generally, with a specimen 
in my possession. I congratulate you. 
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Where was this discovered ?” 

‘*T will tell you as we rideé to the 
Courthouse together, Mr. Bland. Let 
us attend to that first.” 

‘*T understand,” was the quiet reply. 
‘IT will go with you, and then you will 
go with me. Possession is nine points 
of the law, my dear sir.” 

And rising, the lawyer called a ser- 
vant, and ordered his horse. 

Fifteen minutes afterwards the old 
gentleman had cased his legs in a pair 
of drab leggings, and mounted his 
steady old riding horse. Cartaret 
mounted in turn, and they rode off in 
the direction of the Courthouse, a few 
miles from the village. 

A curious pair of eyes from the dingy 
office opposite, had watched them ; and 
the curious eyes in question belonged to 
the sweetly smiling Jinks. As they dis- 
appeared he put on his hat and hasten- 
ed in the direction of Mr. Tugmuddle’s. 
An hour afterwards he returned to the 
office, and ordered his horse to be sad- 
dled and brought to him. 

Meanwhile, Cartaret and his grave 
old legal adviser proceeded in the direc- 
tion of the Courthouse, reached it, dis- 
appeared in the clerk’s office, reappear- 
ed, visited the sherift’s office, and then 
remounting their horses, struck into a 
country road which brought them in an 
hour to the house of Arthur Botleigh. 

It was the day of the unfortunate 
young man’s funeral, and a large crowd 
had assembled. He had had few friends, 
but a very great number of acquaintan- 
ces, and these had come to follow the 
body to its last resting place. 

Cartaret and Mr. Bland reached the 
gate leading into the contracted 
grounds, and tying their horses, pro- 
ceeded on foot over the narrow walk to 
the mansion. ; 

‘‘If there is any occasion for it, I 
hope you will act for me to-day, Mr. 
Bland,” said the young man. “It seems 
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a profanation to think of business in 
presence of the dead, and I have only 
yielded to your professional advice— 
you must represent me.” 

**] will do so with pleasure, Mr. Car- 
taret.” 

“You think Tugmuddle will come, 
Mr. Bland, and for the purpose you in- 
dicated ?” 

‘There he is, my dear sir, just in 
time to see them bear out the body.” 

As he spoke, the old lawyer pointed 
to two horsemen approaching from the 
direction of the village. 

‘¢The worthy Mr. Tugmuddle,” he 
added, ‘‘and my professional brother, 
Jinks. Come, we had better go into 
the house, Mr. Cartaret, as you will not 
be able to attend the funeral.” 

He took the young man’s arm as he 
uttered these words, and they both en- 
tered the mansion just at the moment 
when the coffin was borne forth to be 
deposited in the hearse. Cartaret was 
about to follow it with the rest, when 
Mr. Bland interposed. 

‘¢ Your presence is desirable here, my 
dear sir,” he-said, laying his hand upon 
the young man’s arm. ‘‘ Yonder is Mr. 
Tugmuddle getting off his horse, and 
my esteemed brother Jinks doing like- 
wise. Business men, Mr. Cartaret. 
Here they are coming right in.” 

In fact, Tugmuddle and Jinks entered 
the gate, a moment after the coffin had 
passed through it. As the procession 
began to move, they rapidly came along 
the walk to the porch of the small 
house, where they all at once found 
themselves confronted by Mr. Bland, 
taking snuff. 

‘*Good morning, 


gentlemen,” he 
said; ‘‘this is a very sad occasion.” 
And inhaling his pinch of snuff with 
philosophic composure, he added : 
“Can I do anything for you to-day, 
gentlemen ?” 
Tugmuddle had stopped suddenly at 
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sight of the lawyer. A vague disquiet 
was plain to be seen upon his counten- 
ance.” 

‘Do anything for me?” he said, al- 
most rudely. ‘‘No. I am here to at- 
tend to my interests.” 

“Your interests ?” 

These words were uttered in a tone of 
mild inquiry. 

“Yes, my own business. I have 
come to take possession of this house 
and this estate.” 

Mr. Bland elevated his grey eyebrows, 
and looked fixedly at Tugmuddle, upon 
whose countenance the expression of 
disgust and vague apprehension of some 
coming danger grew more observable. 

“To take possession of this house and 
estate, did you say, my dear sir?” said 
his composed opponent. ‘* There seems 
to be some misunderstanding in this 
matter, sir.” 

“There is mo misunderstanding !” 
growled Tugmuddle, losing his temper. 
“This estate is my property. Any one 
entering here without my consent, is an 
intruder. I say the property is mine.” 

‘* By what right or title, sir?” 

“There is my title! You are a law- 
yer, and know the meaning of that 
paper.” 

With which Tugmuddle drew forth a 
document, which he handed to Mr. 
Bland. That gentleman put on his 
spectacles, carefully perused the paper, 
and then folding it up in a business-like 
manner, restored it to Tugmuddle. 

“T hope you are satisfied, sir? You 
now know my title to this estate.” 

Mr. Bland did not move from the 
doorway. 

“You have exhibited to me a deed of 
trust, my dear sir,” he replied, ‘‘ and 
the paper is regularly drawn. It covers 
the entire estate of the late Mr. Botleigh, 
real and personal, and I have only one 
objection to make to it.” 

“What ebjection ?”, 
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‘‘There is a serious. flaw in it, my 
dear sir—a fault that is quite fatal.” 

“A flaw!—a fault!—what? What 
objection do you make to that deed ?” 

‘* A very simple one,” said Mr. Bland, 
“the objection that the late Mr. Bot- 
leigh was. never at any time the legal 
owner of the property named in the 
deed.” 

Tugmuddle stared at the lawyer with 
eyes which seemed about to start from 
his head. His complexion, ordinarily 
sallow and muddy, assumed a green tint. 

‘What do you mean?” he gasped. 
“<This is nonsense! Come, I am tired 
of this—” 

Mr. Bland smiled slightly. One would 
have said that he enjoyed the interview. 

“Tam not talking nonsense in the 
least, my dear sir,” he said, ‘‘ but, on the 
contrary, the very soundest good sense. 
I know what I say, and I repeat that the 
late Mr. Arthur Botleigh, although in 
possession of this estate, was never at 
any time the legal owner, or able to en- 
cumber it.” 

Another gasp came from Tugmuddle, 
He felt some unseen net closing round 
him. A hoarse growl issued from his 
lips, and he was about to speak, when 
the lawyer went on. 

“Perhaps I had better explain, with- 
out further delay,” he said. ‘‘It is a 
simple matter of business, and. you are 
a business man, my dear Mr. Tugmud- 
dle. Tothe point. The late Mr. Bot- 
leigh came into possession of this prop- 
erty, as you are aware, by virtue of the 
last will and testament of Mr. Henry 


‘Cartaret, of Gaymount, which paper 


bore date the third day of June, 1861. 
At that time Mr. Henry Cartaret enjoy- 
ed excellent health, but in the ‘succeed- 
ing spring he took a cold which finally 
proved fatal. He died in the winter of 
1862, very suddenly and unexpectedly; 
and the only will discovered among his 
papers was the one which.I have: men- 
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tioned, by which he devised his whole 
property, with the exception of the Gay- 
mount house and the curtilage thereof, 
to adistant kinsman, the late Arthur 
Botleigh.” 

The old lawyer paused. Tugmuddle’s 
eyes exhibited the appearance described 
as “‘ popped.” On his brow could be 
seen beads of cold perspiration. 

‘ Well—that is interesting !” he sneer- 
edin a hoarse voice; ‘‘ tell me something 
new.” 

‘T will do so,” was the lawyer’s reply. 
‘“You can scarcely be in possession of 
the fact I am about to state, my dear sir. 
I see that your curiosity and anxiety are 
strongly excited, and I will relieve them. 
Observe, first, however, that the will of 
June, 1861, disinherited nearly Mr. 


Henry Cartaret’s favorite nephew—the 
only explanation of which fact that has 


come to my knowledge being the young 
gentleman’s disobedience of his uncle’s 
wishes in political matters. However 
that may be, Mr. Edmund Cartaret was 
disinherited. Mr. Botleigh came into 
possession under the will of June, 1861. 
It is only within a few days—I may say 
within a few hours—that the discovery 
has been made that Mr. Cartaret relent- 
ed toward his nephew. Of the fact there 
is no doubt, and it is sufficietly shown 
by a very simple circumstance—” 

The speaker paused. Tugmuddle 
said in a low, trembling voice: 

“¢ By what?” 

‘¢ By the fact that Mr. Henry Cartaret 
made a second will, in which his whole 
property, real and personal, goes to Mr. 
Edmund Cartaret.” 

For an instant Tugmuddle tottered, 
and seemed about to fall. His face was 
livid; his lips writhed; the countenance 
of the worthy resembled a dirty and very 
ugly mask rather than a face. Then 
wrath came to his relief. 

“It is a lie! a base forgery!” he 
shouted. 
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Mr. Bland smiled. 

‘The paper is perfectly regular,” he 
said, drawing the will from his pocket. 
‘* You are the lega: adviser of Mr. Tug- 
muddle, Mr. Jinks; here, look at it. 
You will see that it is dated October 15th, 
1862, and written throughout in Mr. 
Henry Cartaret’s own handwriting; in 
addition to which, though it was wholly 
unnecessary, the paper, you observe, is 
regularly witnessed—the witnesses died 
during the war, but their handwriting 
can be easily proved. I defy you to break 
the will, my dear Jinks. Look at it.” 

Mr. Jinks took the paper and examin- 
ed it with an air of deep melancholy. 
The heart of that excellent man was 
deeply oppressed. He was too well con- 
vinced of the acumen and honesty of his 
professional brother Bland to cherish 
hopes of breaking a will which he de- 
clared to be without flaw. As to the 
cruel fact that it was in the testator’s 
hand throughout, and regularly wit- 
nessed in addition, that was scarcely 
needed. Mr. Jinks felt a profound con- 
viction that there was no hope. 

He sighed deeply. 

‘What do you say to that, Jinks?” 
said Mr. Bland, with great composure. 

‘* Say it is a lie! a forgery! the work 
of a felon!” shouted Tugmuddle, foam- 
ing, almost. 

Mr. Jinks shook his head. 

**T would advise a compromise in the 
matter, Mr. Tugmuddle—” 

The meaning of these words was un- 
mistakable. They meant that this will 
was authentic, and _ triply-defended 
against all exception. Tugmuddle saw 
that he must yield, and burst forth into 
furious imprecations. 

**T say again it is a cursed forgery—a 
swindle and a felony!” he yelled.. ‘It 
is a pack of lies got up by that young 
Cartaret, who hates me. And I am to 
acknowledge this will—to withdraw my 
claim on this estate—when I have ad- 
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vanced to Botleigh on the security of the 
land more than thirty thousand dollars 
in good money—in greenbacks. I say 
he owes me more than /hirty thousand 
dollars, and I will be paid. I will dis- 
pute this forgery—it is a swindle. I'll 
spend my last dollar but I will break it. 
I’ll be master here yet, and master at 
Gaymount too; before ten days roll over 
I'll sell out that Cartaret and own his 
house. He owes me upwards of eight 
thousand dollars—” 

Mr. Bland drew forth a paper. 

“‘The debt was paid this morning,” 
he said. ‘‘Here is the bond, the only 
evidence of it, and the regular receipt 
for the payment of the principal, inter- 
est and costs.” 

Tugmuddle clutched with both hands, 
as if graspingat some weapon. His fore- 
head streamed with sweat, and his eyes 
had grown so bloodshot that they resem- 
bled coals of fire. 

“‘So that stuck-up young popinjay is 
to have my estate, and owe me nothing !” 
he shouted. ‘‘Iam to meet him at 
every turn and be hated and spurned by 
him as I was by his father—” 

“No—torgiven by him,as you were 
forgiven by his father before him,” said 
a solemn voice. 

And Cartaret, who had witnessed this 
whole interview from the drawing-room 
of the house, suddenly made his appear- 
ance and confronted Tugmuddle. 

“You say I hate and spurn you, as 
my father hated and spurned you before 
me,” said the young man inthe same 
solemn voice. ‘‘ You are mistaken, sir. 
I do not hate you, and I am incapable 
of spurning any human creature. It is 
you who hate me, and you have attempt- 
edtoruin me. You have spent a long 
life in defrauding and oppressing the 
weak; you live to-day on the wealth ex- 
torted from my father, who befriended 
you. You ruined him and the poor 
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youth whose dead body has just left this 
house—you tried to add me to the num- 
ber—to crush me, turn my wife and 
child into the highway, to gratify your 


‘lifelong hatred to my family, by destroy- 


ing the last representative of it; and 
here is the result of all your intrigues 
and your hatred. You have not crushed 
me. I owe you nothing. You will ne- 
ver enter the Gaymount house, and you 
are at this moment an intruder and tres- 
passer on my property! 1 forgive you 
all, sir; but I must say that your face is 
disgusting to me. This is my house, 
Mr. Tugmuddle—leave it.” 

Cartaret advanced, as he spoke, to- 
ward Tugmuddle, fixing a cold and re- 
solute glance upon him. 

As he advanced, Tugmuddle retreat- 
ed, in silence, with a strange expression 
on his face. Mr. Jinks followed without 
a word, and they mounted their horses 
and rode toward the village. 

Tugmuddle had not uttered a sound. 
His eyes were fixed with a vacant ex- 
pression on the ground, as he rode be- 
side Jinks. Was he cowed, and com- 
pletely disarmed, or was he planning 
som counter-stroke ? 

They came in sight of ‘*‘ Tugmuddle 
Hall”—approached the house, and stop- 
ped in front of it. 

Suddenly some unintelligible sounds 
issued from Tugmuddle’s lips. The 
next moment he tottered in the saddle 
and closed his eyes. 

‘*What is the matter, Mr. Tugmud- 
dle?” exclaimed the lawyer, catching 
him. ‘ 

‘Thirty thousand seven hundred dol- 
lars, with interest from 1862 !” said Tug- 
muddle. 

With these words, uttered in a dull 
and stupid tone, Tugmuddle fell for- 
ward, and fainted in the arms of his 
friend Jinks. 
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XII. 
THE CRYPTOGRAPH. 


Cartaret was busy all day, and only 
returned to Gaymount as the sun was 
setting, 

The scenes through which he had 
passed since morning. had been gloomy 
and fatiguing ; but now, as he drew near 
the old mansion, whose window panes 
were all ablaze with the crimson light of 
sunset, his. pulse throbbed for joy, and 
he murmured, as he looked at Gay- 
mount: 

‘¢ Safe at last! mine and Annie’s, and 
my child’s.” 

His face glowed as he spoke, and he 
put spurs to Sir Archy, who flew along 
gayly beneath the great oaks still left 
standing. 

Frank Lance and Annie, with the baby 


in her arms, were on the porch awaiting 
him. 


‘Look, baby! there is papa,” cried 
madam, holding up her treasure, which 
treasure was crowing and laughing. 

“* And look, papa, there is baby—that 
is, Little Miss Rat !” exclaimed Lance. 

** Miserable bachelor, you are sneer- 
ing,” Cartaret cried, leaping from Sir 
Archy, whereupon that highly intelli- 
gent animal trotted off to the stable, 
where Juba awaited him, 

‘* And you are radiant,” cried Lance. 
‘Who ever saw such a face? Come, 
Cartaret, my son, what wonder has ta- 
ken place? Only last night you were as 
gloomy and sulky as a hyena; now if 
they put you up on the house-top, your 
smiles would light up the surrounding 
region, What has happened? Has an 
aged relative left you three million five 
hundred thousand dollars? Have, you 
discovered that you are the owner of a 
square mile in the heart, of London? 
Has your stock in the Erie, or Central 
gone up fifteen per cent.?—or have you 
seen some gorgeous puff of that stupid 
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Greys and Blues? Come, unbosom. 
Behold us dying with excess of curiosity. 
See the mama, and little Miss Rat, 
otherwise Miss Scrap, in an agony of 
expectation.” 

Cartaret uttered a gay laugh. 

‘‘There it is—a_ perfect stunner!” 
cried Lance. ‘‘ The art of laughing in 
that way is not possessed by everybody, 
and your face, my son, is a perfect. bon- 
fire 1’ 

The young man’s countenance was in- 
deed radiant. One must be.a very great 
philosopher, indeed, to be able to con- 
ceal every trace of grief or joy;. and 
when one is only. twenty-seven, and pos- 
sesses a wife and child whom his. good 
or bad fortune affects, he is rarely such 
a philosopher. Cartaret made. no pre- 
tensions to any such self-control, and 
uttering another laugh, if possible more 
joyous than the last, cried: 

‘*In the first place, I want my din- 
ner,” 

‘*We waited for you,” said the de- 
lighted Little Mama, 

And they went to dinner, after which 
the lamps were lit, and seated in front 
of a blazing fire, between Frank Lance 
and Annie, Cartaret proceeded to give 
an account of himself. 

He related how he had discovered the 
will on the preceding night, and ridden 
that morning to see Mr. Bland—how the 
lawyer had verified the handwriting— 
how they had then ridden to the Court- 
house, where the amount for which Tug- 
muddle had obtained judgment against 
him was paid, and_all further legal pro- 
ceedings‘on the bond for $8,000 arrest- 
ed—how they had gone. thence to. Ar- 
thur Botleigh’s house, discussed matters 
with Tugmuddle—caused that gentle- 
man to beat a retreat, and remained 
masters of the field. 

‘* That is to’say, my dear Lance,” he 
added, ‘‘I am no longer a poor young 
man, with only a truck patch. You 
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have the pleasure of beholding Edmund 
Cartaret, Esq., of Gaymount, proprietor 
not only of that lumbering old mansion, 
but of about three thousand acres be- 
sides.” 

Frank Lance opened his eyes to an 
inordinate extent. It was difficult to de- 
termine which sentiment, astonishment 
or joy, predominatedin him. He sprung 
up, caused his heels to come into colli- 
sion. in a violent manner, and shouted: 

‘ Send for Little Miss Rat. She must 
hear this before she sleeps.” 

“¢ T'l] tell her to-morrow, old fellow,’’ 
said Cartaret; ‘‘ the most interesting por- 
tion of the unbosoming process is about 
to begin. I have told you the result. I 
am not mistaken, I think, in supposing 
that, as soon as your excitement has 
calmed down somewhat, you will de- 
mand an explanation of the manner in 
which I came to discover the hiding- 
place of the will.. Am I wrong, Lance? 
At least 1am certain that Madam Por- 
tia there—Annie, I mean — wishes -to 
know.” 

Annie blushed at this satirical com- 
ment on the curiosity she had displayed, 
but replied: 

“T certainly am dying to hear, Ed- 
_ mund.” 

* And I, too, Cartaret.” 

‘Well, listen, then. I need not make 
avery long story of it: and as Annie 
knows something already, I will address 
myself to you, Lance, who know nothing 
whatever.” 

As he spoke, Cartaret drew from his 
pocket a paper. It was that. which the 
swan had discovered in the manner al- 
ready related. 

A week ago, my dear Lance,” he be- 
gan, “I was trying to work out the 
problem how to pay somewhat more 
than eight thousand dollars with five or 
six thousand, when chancing to be sit- 
ting in this apartment, I heard Annie’s 
Swan pecking at something, and disco- 
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vered that it was a paper sticking from 
a crevice in the old press yonder.’ ‘The 
swan succeeded finally in extracting the 
paper; began playing with it upon the 
floor; I took it from him and read it— 


- but here is the actual document.” 


He handed it to Frank Lance, from 
whom it was transferred to Annie. 

“What gibberish is that?” said Lance. 

“If I studied it a thousand years, I 
never would find the meaning of it,” 
said Annie. The faces of both express- 
ed such astonishment that Cartaret be- 
gan to laugh. 

‘* Gibberish !” he said, ‘‘it is an ex- 
tremely intelligent and very important 
document, Lance. A thousand years, 
Annie? I ought to have discovered its 
meaning in ten minutes, instead of puz- 
zling at it for days.” 

‘* Explain; begin at the beginning,’ 
cried Lance. ‘‘ What on earth does 
that mean ?” 

**T will tell you,” said Cartaret, taking 
the paper. ‘‘ You see it contains only 
the following words and figures: ‘ Oc- 
tober 20:—1r: 1ro.—T.T.—3 D. L.—N. 
W.—Dig.’ Such was the extremely 
simple cryptograph which saluted my 
eyes when I took the paper trom the swan. 
‘What did it mean?’ I asked myself, 
and ‘ What hand had written it?’ The 
latter query was not difficult to solve. I 
at once recognized the handwriting in 
‘October,’ and ‘ Dig,’ of my uncle Hen- 
ry; and as soon as I did so, the inquiry 
presented itself, ‘Why should my uncle 
make a memorandum in cypher?’ The 
only reply which suggested itself to that 
question was this: ‘ My uncle was a man 
of wealth; he was in the habit of keep- 
ing a very considerable amount of ready 
money at Gaymount, from an inveterate 
want of confidence in banks; this 
amount must have been larger than 
usual in 1861 and ’2, as the unsettled 
condition of the times probably induced 
him to draw out such sums as he had 
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on deposit; and the meaning of this 
memorandum is that he has buried his 
money to preserve it from thieves, or 
parties of the enemy, who might visit 
Gaymount, in some spot which the me- 
morandum was intended clearly to show 
himself, when peace returned, and he 
could digit up again.’ You see that this 
was something like an intelligible explana- 
tion of the existence of the paper, in my 
uncle’s handwriting. The next thing 
was to discover the meaning of its con- 
tents—and here an early fondness for se- 
cret writing, and some practice in decy- 
phering such puzzles, came to my aid. 
First, there was the date of something, 
or the time when something was to be 
done—‘ October 20.’ The letters and 
figures indicated nothing, however, and 
I passed to the figures ‘11: 10.’ This 
plainly signified ‘ten minutes past ele- 
ven.’” 

“Why ?” said Lance. 

Cartaret drew out a pencil and a slip 
of paper. 

‘¢ At what hour does the morning train 
to Philadelphia leave New York, Lance?” 

** At six, thirty.” 

** Write it down.” 

Frank Lance took the pencil, and 
wrote the paper, ‘66: 30.” 

‘Well, you answer your question 
yourself,” said Cartaret. ‘‘ Look at the 
arrangement of the dots between your 
figures. If six, two dots, -thirty, means 
half-past six o’clock, then, eleven, two 
dots, ten, means ten minutes past ele- 
ven—does it not? In other words, my 
dear Lance, men write down hours and 
minutes in that way; and I soon saw 
that my uncle intended, up to this point 
in his memorandum, to say that some- 
thing had been or must be done at ten 
minutes past eleven on the twentieth of 
October.’ That is plain, is it not?” 

“It is at least ingenious. But drive 
on, my son. You interest me.” 

** Having proceeded so far,” continued 
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Cartaret, ‘*I asked myself which was 
meant; that something ad deen, or that 
something should be done at the time 
here indicated. The word “ Dig,” at 
the end of the cyptograph, left no doubt 
upon that point; you can see that for 
yourself. Well, then, I had this much, 
‘ Dig, at ten minutes past eleven. on the 
2oth of October.’ Dig where, however? 
I looked at the writing again, and saw 
the letters ‘T. T.’ and I confess that 
they puzzled me immensely. What 
place could ‘T. T.’ refer to? One of 
the letters might stand for ‘ Tree;’ but 
what tree? I had never heard of any 
T. tree. O. H. or P. T. might have 
meant Oak, Hickory, or Poplar tree; 
but T. tree was a puzzle, and it paralyzed 
me for days. At last I did what I ought 
to have done as soon as I found myself 
at fault. I went to old Juba, who was 
born here, and said to him, ‘ Are there 
any trees that have particular names in 
the grounds, Juba? I would not like to 
cut down those that have family associa- 
tions connected with them—that old sto- 
ries are told about, and all that, Juba. 
Think if any of the old trees have a 
name.’ Juba is extremely intelligent, 
Lance, and what he wants in brain, he 
makes up in heart. Whenever the word 
‘family’ is used he seems to understand 
you perfectly, and he replied at once, 
‘Well, there’s the Trystin’ Tree, Mas’ 
Edmund.’ ‘The what?’ | exclaimed. 
‘The Trystin’ Tree, sir; that’s the name 
of it; the big oak tree yonder, sir; they 
used to tell an old story about it, some- 
thing about your grandmother, Mas’ 
Edmund, and a young gentleman that 
- courted her, and they had a last meet- 
ing there; and he killed hisself, and 
they called it the 7rystin’ Tree.’ 

‘I scarcely waited to her Juba out, 
Lance. 1 had no longer any doubt what 
‘T. T.’ meant, and the cryptograph was 

“becoming plain. Somebody was to 
dig in the earth at ten minutes past ele- 
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ven, on the 20th of October, beneath the 
‘Trysting Tree.’ But the exact spot? 
The tree is large; it would take a week’s 
hard work to dig up everywhere be- 
neath it. But the paper was not wholly 
decyphered. There remained the let- 
ters and figures, ‘3 D.L.—N.W.’ What 
does that mean? I said. Part was plain 
atonce. ‘N. W.’ in the English lan- 
guage means ‘North West,’ until it is 
proved to mean something else. But 
what was ‘ North West ?”—it must be ‘3 
D. L.’- What was that? I went to the 
Trysting Tree, and the mystery was at 
once revealed. On the northwestern 
side of the trunk, at a considerable 
height, were three dead limbs, or rather 
stumps of limbs, growing in a row, and 
at nearly equal distances from each other. 
‘3D. L. N. W.’ could refer to nothing 
else but these limbs, or one of theni. I 
had then read the paper to this extent, 
‘Dig in the earth at ten minutes past 
eleven on the 20th of October, beneath 
the Trysting Tree, at a point indicated 
in some manner by three dead limbs, or 
the third of them, on the northwestern 
side of the trunk of the tree.’ That is 
plain; is it not, Lance?” 

“As a pikestaff, my son, after you 
have explained it,” said Mr. Lance. 

“Well, I need hardly weary you any 
further. You no doubt see the whole 
now.” 

“‘ Certainly—hum—certainly I see, 
Cartaret. That is, about as clearly asa 
blind man, lost in a fog, on the darkest 
sort of night, sees his way home.” 

“Is it possible? Well, I will go on 
and finish my lecture on this simple spe- 
cimen of cryptograph. I, or somebody, 
you perceive, was to dig under the Tryst- 
ing Tree at aspot which the three dead 
limbs, or the third of them, in some 
manner indicated. The figure ‘3’ plainly 
means the third, I said, as otherwise 
three spots would necessarily be indi- 
cated, and I saw I was right in this, be- 
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cause a large rock was just under the 
limbs.” 

“A rock! What had that to dowith it?” 

“A great deal. Nothing could be 
buried in a large mass of rock without 
crevices to dig into. Did my uncle 
mean ‘ drop a line from the three dead 
limbs, and that is the place?’ No. You 
see he would have stultified himself, 
since the rock immediately beneath made 
it impossible to ‘ dig’ there. ThusIcon- 
cluded that ‘3 D. L.’ meant the third 
dead limb; and there you find me at sea 
again, and plunged once more into per- 
plexity. How could the third dead limb 
—obviously the upper one—point to the 
treasure? I went back over the crypto- 
graph. Something had all along conti- 
nued to puzzle me in it; the injunction 
to dig beneath the tree for the unknown 
something at ‘ten minutes past eleven 
on the 20th of October.’ Why on that 
day of that month, and at that hour of 
the night? I say ‘the night,’ because I 
was satisfied that the treasure had been 
buried, and was meant to be dug up 
during the hours of darkness, not in 
broad day. On the night, then, of Oc- 
tober 20th, at a few minutes after eleven, 
the digging was to take place; and on 
that night, at that hour, the third 
dead limb on the northwest side of 
the Trysting Tree, would indicate the 
place. When I said that to myself 
plainly, I suddenly exclaimed, ‘ Eureka!’ 
and saw everything. I had discovered 
a new element in the problem—the light 
of the moon. Shifting with the pro- 
gress of the month, now pointing to one 
spot, now to another, the shadow of the 
third dead limb on this October 2oth, at 
ten minutes after eleven, would point to 
the hiding place of the treasure.” 

‘Good heavens! just to think that 
you worked out all that in your own 
small head, Cartaret! By my soul, the 
very attempt to follow you gives me the 
vertigo.” 
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‘¢ Want of practice, simply, Lance. I 
reapeat that this cryptograph is by no 
means difficult. The only really hard 
part of it was the ‘T. T.,’ which I had 
no clue to from ignorance.” 

“*T should have read it ‘Tramp, 
Tramp!’ my son; but don’t mind my 
levity; go on.” 

‘* Well, I have detailed the process by 
which I reached conclusion, Lance. As 
soon as I had satisfied myself, I deter- 
mined to test the accuracy of my reason- 
ing—all the more as my preoccupation 
occasioned Annie very serious trouble, 
and I could not reveal everything to her 
for fear of causing her bitter disappoint- 
ment, in case my expectations were not 
realized. That is the explanation, An- 
nie,” said Cartaret, turning to the young 
lady, ‘‘of my persistent silence when you 
were suffering so much uneasiness, I 
had not the heart to tell you all, because 


I was not certain that the hidden object 


was of value. It is true, I was nearly 
certain—that I even went beyond the 
theory of a hidden sum of money, and 
suspected the existence of a later will of 
my uncle’s, making me his sole heir.” 

‘« How did you even suspect that, Ed- 
mund?” 

“It would be too tedious an explana- 
tion to make, Annie. From many things, 
my uncle’s love for me, his placability, 
his small regard for Arthur. When I 
left Arthur on the night of the 19th of 
October, I was tolerably certain that I 
was right, and that he had sent for me 
to reveal the truth.” 

‘It is not possible that he knew,” said 
Annie. 

‘¢T don’t know; the grave covers all 
that. He may have simply formed the 
opinion that my uncle had made a new 
will— that its hiding-place had not been 
discovered, and that he inherited under 
an old paper, which my uncle had for- 
gotten to destroy. However that may 
be, the poor fellow ‘died and made no 
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sign.’ But I thought he intended to tell 
me something, and that something the 
existence of a later will.” 

‘It is probable, more than probable, 
Cartaret; but go on,” said Lance. 

** A few words will end the matter,” 
said his friend. . ‘I discovered the sha- 
dow part of the cryptogiaph on the night 
of the 19th of Octobor, and as I did so, 
the message came from poor Arthur to 
come and see him. Thus the quest was 
necessarily deferred until the succeeding 
night, and this proved to be the twen- 
tieth of October, you see; what was bet- 
ter still, the moon was shining, to make 
my shadow.” 

** And you went there.” 

«6 Fes.” 

‘While I, the dolt, was asleep.” 

“Yes; but somebody was watching 
me; one of the fair daughters of Eve,” 
said Cartaret, laughing. 

** It was from solicitude, and not from 
idle curiosity in the least, sir.” 

And Madam Annie pouted in the 
most indignant manner. 

** Very well. So beit. I was watch- 
ed with tender solicitude—but I was 
watched. {t was about. eleven when I 
stole out, like a guilty thing, and got a 
pickaxe and spade. A few minutes 
brought me to the tree. I looked at my 
watch, and found that it was precisely 
ten minutes past eleven. There was 
the shadow of the third dead limb on the 
sward, and I began to dig, not knowing 
that the dearest of beings had her eye 
upon me, from a point near at hand. A 
bitter disappointment attended my first 
exploration. I dug down for five or six 
feet, and nothing was discovered. That 
was one of the bitterest moments of my 
whole life, Lance! A profound depres- 
sion seized upon me, and I was utterly 
discouraged. Providence came‘to my 
relief, however. My eye fell upon a 
large fragment of dead wood beneath 
the tree, and quick as lightning came 
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the thought—‘ The third dead limb has 
been broken off since 1862, by some 
storm. This is the piece. By climbing 
the tree I can verify the fact, and if I 
am right, the limb thus reconstructed, 
will throw a shadow many feet distant 
from that thrown by the stump.’ No 
sooner said than done. I dragged it up 
to the tree, found the broken ends fit 


perfectly, slid down again, began to dig 


again, about six feet from the first hole, 
taking care to follow the original direc- 
tion of the shadow, and at the depth of 
a few feet struck the treasure, just as 
Annie ran to me, hearing me mutter 
that I was digging ‘‘ my grave,” and like 
atrue heroine screamed and fainted in 
my arms !” 

**T did not faint at all, sir.” 

‘Well, not wholly—but I did nearly. 
I was worn out, and the excitement was 
natural. The box I dug up, my dear 
Lance, contained the will, a considera- 
ble amount of valuable plate, and near- 
ly fifteen thousand dollars in coin and 
bank notes, which enabled me to pay 
Tugmuddle the amount of my bond this 
morning. As to the will, it declares me 
sole heir of the old Gaymount property, 
and thus gives me possession of Arthur 
Botleigh’s estate—in all about three 
thousand acres.” 

** And this little paper did that!” ex- 
claimed Lance, pointing to the crypto- 
graph, 

“Yes; but remember the swan found 
it. I confess I think of that often, 
Lance—that this ‘dumb animal’ has 
made my fortune; or as I would rather 
say, given affluence to my little family. 
I think the fact teaches the value of 
kindness in this world. I wounded that 
swan, and might have killed it, but I did 
not, and I have been rewarded! Moral, 
my friends: you will never lose anything 
by doing a kindness !” 
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XLII. 
A MERRY CHRISTMAS, AND A HAPPY 
NEW YEAR. 
Here we might terminate our narra- 
tive, for observe, reader, that we have 


‘conducted our hero to the end of all his 


troubles, and would have nothing more 
to describe, save a life of humdrum and 
most uninteresting happiness. 

In October, 1865, Cartaret was poor, 
harrassed by debt, depressed, resolved 
to sell his house and forty acres, and 
wander away; a hopeless exile from his 
native land. Now in this October, 1868, 
all that appears like a dream to him. 
He is no longer poor; he is the owner 
of forty acres, which bring him an am- 
ple support, and of three thousand acres 
in addition. He is no longer harrassed 
by debt, every obligation has been dis- 
charged—the accounts at the village 
store, the bond given to Links, he owes 
nothing. He is no longer lonely, de- 
pressed; he is joycus, hopeful, happily 
married, the possessor of a. wonderful 
baby, and certainly entertains not the 
least idea of emigrating to Mexico, or 
any other country, but expects, with the 
blessings of Providence, to live and die 
at Gaymount. 

But Cartaret is not the only personage 
in our history. There is Frank Lance, 
whom we do not like to leave in so very 
unceremonious a manner, and of the 
movements of this gentleman we pro- 
ceed to speak briefly. 

Three days after the above scene, in 
which Cartaret unravelled the mental 
process by which he discovered the 
meaning of the cryptograph, Mr. Frank 
Lance mounted Sir Archy, exhibiting 
unwonted agitation as he did so, and 
riding off in the direction of The Reeds, 
remained absent untilevening. He was 
then seen returning, and as soon as he 
entered, both Cartaret and Annie ob- 
served evidences of tremendous excite- 
ment in his countenance. 
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‘* What’s the matter, old fellow ?” ask- 
ed the young man, gazing at him with 
wondering eyes. 

Frank Lance, Esq., threw his hat 
upon the table, and burst into a joyous 
laugh. 

‘¢ The matter is,” he replied, in an ex- 
cited manner, ‘‘ that somebody else is 
going to be married and settled as well 
as Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Cartaret, 
namely, Mr. and Mis. Frank Lance! 
It’s all arranged.” 

** Good gracious !” exclaimed Annie. 

‘*Is it possible?” cried Cartaret, ‘‘ not 
you and——” 

‘Miss Ellen Vawter? The very 
same, my son, The attack has been 
made, and an unconditional surrender 
has taken place. Behold the future, re- 
spectable married man—no longer the 
miserable bachelor! We are to be uni- 
ted in the bonds of wedlock, my son, at 
the festive season of Christmas.” 

To describe the astonishment of Car- 
taret and Annie at this announcement 
would be a hopeless task. They stared 
at Lance with distended eyes, but you 
could see joy therein as well as aston- 
ishment. 

‘*T observe slight indications of men- 
tal paralysis in your faces, my friends,” 
said Mr. Lance, ‘‘and as I have a sin- 
cere regard for you, I will essay to re- 
lieve your curiosity. This campaign has 
been going on, after a fashion, for near- 
ly two years. I reconstructed the ene- 
my, as far back as the autumn of 1865, 
and when I got back to Gaymount this 
summer, I renewed the process. The 
result was highly encouraging. I 
thought a heavy advance would carry 
the works. The advance has _ been 
made, the enemy’s flag has been struck, 
a reconstructed and harmonious union 
is going to replace the strife. Frank 
Lance js to be your brother-in-law, my 
dear friends! Congratulate him !” 

It was not necessary for the gay youth 
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to make that request. The joy in the 
eyes of Cartaret and Annie was unmis- 
takable. When he had cooled down 
sufficiently, Lance proceeded to explain 
affairs at length. He was engaged to 
Miss Ellen. Vawter, with the full consent 
of her father; they were to be married 
at Christmas, and Lance was to come 
and reside at The Reeds, investing all 


‘the means he possessed in the estate, 


and cultivating it for the family. 

‘* Your example has taught me every- 
thing, my son,” he said to Cartaret. ‘I 
am active, fond of country life; I will 
work hard, and, perhaps, write some 
books, too, and a pleasant part of the 
arrangement will be the vicinity of a 
place called Gaymount, where Frank 
Lance, Esq., and his—wife—intend to 
come often and enjoy themselves !”” 

* * * * * * 
The scheme was carried out in full. 
At Christmas, Frank Lance, Esq., 

was united to Miss Ellen Vawter, of The 

Reeds ; and at the same time Guy Har- 

trigger, Esq., was married to Mrs. Rose 

Lacy. 

At both weddings there was a great 
abundance of excellent wine, and this 
wine had been made on the estate, and 
was labelled ‘‘ Gaymount.” 

But the festivities did not end there. 
On New Year’s Eye Mr. and Mrs. Carta- 
ret gave an entertainment in honor of 
the newly-married people, and Gay- 
mount was lit up from top to bottom, 
and crowded with guests. 

The old apartment in which we first 
saw Cartaret, poor, shabby, plunged in 
gloomy reflection, was now in a blaze of 
light. In the centre stood the great old 
family table, piled up with fruits, wine, 
and every edible, and around this table, 
about the hour of eleven, gathered the 
happy party, full of laughter and enjoy- 
ment. 

At the head stood Cartaret, with An- 
nie leaning on his arm, and holding 
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with the other hand no less a personage 
than ‘‘ Little Miss Rat,” now possessed 
of the accomplishment of standing up- 
right on her feet, and even taking a few 
uncertain steps, which generally ended 
in a tumble. 

On Cartaret’s right were Frank Lance 
and Ellen, his wife; on his left, Guy 
Hartrigger, and Rose, his wife. 

At the foot stood Routzahn, hale, 
friendly and honest-looking; and above 
the edge of the table near him, rose the 
calm and intelligent head of Leon, flank- 
ed by the inquiring eyes of the swan. 

Cartaret raised his glass, in which 
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sparkled the ruby ‘‘Gaymount” vint- 
age. 
“To the health of Mr. and Mrs. 
Lance, and Mr. and Mrs. Hartrigger,” 
he said. ‘‘ The way to do a thing is to 
do it, Lance; and. you see you are a 
marrying man after all, Guy. Your 
health! We all drink to the happiness 
of the newly married !” 

‘*Oont may dey brosber !” came from 
Routzahn, in the midst of the joyous 
clink of glasses, with which mingled the 
gay bark of the joyous Leon, and the 
baby’s laughter. 

FINIS. 
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York, and in the corresponding 

range of rocks that run up ra- 
ther northeastwardly into Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Canadian dominions, and 
down southwestwardly into the State of 
Brownlow and Andy Johnson, may be 
found certain coiled fossils, moulded in 


Ammonites Canalicuratus. 
the limestone, which the country people 
call “‘ petrified snakes.” Long, straight, 
water-pipe-like fossils, belonging to the 
same family, will also be found there. 
So, too, in Michigan and at other points, 
in similar rock. The first are ammo- 
nites, and similar species—the latter or- 
thoceratites—extinct cephalopods, rem- 
nants of the far past, marks that point 


the geologist to what he calls in the jar- 
gon of science, ‘‘ the Silurian system of 
the Paleozoic grand-system,” about the 
centre of which division of the course of 
creation these shell-covered octopods 
made their appearance. Engravings of 
these and kindred specieg we give in this 
paper, taken from 'the new work of Pro- 
fessor Winchell,* that most charming of 
charming volumes, which unites the un- 
impeachable accuracy of scientific des- 
cription with all the fascination of a no- 
vel, and is a remarkable proof that a 
volume may be prepared that furnishes 
the student with a summary of all that 
philosophical investigation has learned 
of the growth and structure of our pla- 
net, and at the same time hold the gene- 
ral reader spell-bound to its pages. But 
we do not intend to review Professor 
Winchell’s book here, and by an analy- 





* Sketches of Creation; A Popular View of Some 
of the Grand Conclusions of the Sciences, in Reference 
to the History of Matter and of Life. Together witha 
Statement of the Intimations of Science. Respecting 
the Primordial Condition and the Ultimate Destiny of 
the Earth and the Star System, By Alexander Win- 
chell, LL.D, With Illustrations. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, .1amo., pp. 459—$2.00. 
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tical abridgment of its contents take the 
keen edge off the pleasure of such of 
our readers as may be fortunate enough 
to procure it; nor even to give an ab- 
stract of its more important portions on 
topics of general interest. We merely 
use the least satisfactory chapter in the 
book, ‘‘ The Fairy Sailor and his Cou- 
sins,” for a text, in order to say some- 
thing about the living successors of a 
singular race of crustaceans that were 
numerous and various on the earth be- 
fore the advent of man, or even of the 
inferior mammals, and of which but few 
species remain, and only one in a crus- 
taceous form. 


Paper Nautilus. 


Of the lowey order of these cephalo- 
pods, as they are termed by the natural- 
ists—head and feet animals, as they 
might be called in the vernacular—we 
have only one existing representative of 
the many species that filled the seas of 
the Paleozoic and Mesozoic periods. A 
very charming representative it is—Ar- 
gonauta Argo of the naturalist, ‘‘ argo- 
naut” of the poets, and ‘‘ paper nauti- 
lus” of the collector of shells. If we 
are to believe the makers of verses, an- 
cient and modern, the nautilus starts out 
in his shell of a fair day, his sail set to 
the gentle breeze, his tiny oars in the 
water, enjoying himself like a gentleman 
yachtsman. When the wind rises and 
navigation becomes difficult, the little 
mariner takes in sail, but does not scud 
under bare poles. His bark becomes 
his castle, into which he stows himself 
and all his ‘‘ tackle trim,” and sinks to 
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the bottom until bluer skies and lighter 
breezes permit him to resume his travels. 
On this supposed state of facts, those 
light and airy gentlemen who march an 
army of words to the beat of rhythm, 
have given us a number of clever poems; 
but their facts are as unsubstantial as 
their poetry. For the fairy shallop of 
the nautilus is a part of himself, a crus- 
taceous expansion of his own substance ; 
and, instead of spreading a light sail to 
catch the’breeze, he works his own pas- 
sage in a very laborious manner, partly 
by squirting water out of a funnel, by 
which he looks one way and goes an- 
other, after the fashion of a waterman, 


Paper Nautilus,\with Arms Extended. 
‘ . 


and partly by rowing with his’ legs, or 
arms, or whatever ‘his eight flexible ten- 
tacula may be called. 

In the olden day these animals differ- 
ed somewhat in the character of their 
covering—in its shape and structure. 
The nautilus shows one of those forms. 
Its inside is divided into several cham- 
bers by thin partitions, concave toward 
the front, and. traversed by a circular 
passage-way. In front of the last of 
these chambers, the animal dwells, liv- 
ing in a house the most of whose apart- 
ments he does not occupy. But he sig- 
nifies his right as a proprietor by throw- 
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ing outa ligament through all the cham- 
bers to the extreme end of his habita- 
tion, where he chains himself securely. 
And the same general principles were 


Section through. Si Shell of Nautilus. 


carried out in the structure of his ex- 
tinct kinsfolk. The walls of their seve- 
ral houses may be plain, angled, in lobes 
or in folds; the tube may be through 
the centre, or at the side, out or in; the 
roll of the shell coiled, half-coiled or 


Clymenia Sedgwickii. 


straight, in a close or-loose curl, but 
walls and tubes and roll are there. The 
close-coiled Ammonites, the arcuate 
Hamites, or the straight Baculites ; the 
lobed wall in the Goniatites, the angu- 
lated in the Clymeniae, and the plain in 
the Nawufili, all belong to those of the 
same family with the straight-shelled and 
simple-walled Orthoceratites, who cor- 
responded in size and ferocity to the fa- 
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bled Kraken, and whose nearest living 


Goniatites Allei. 


representative is the cuttle-fish of the 
tropics—though that last fellow has no 
shell. Some species of the genus have, 
but they carry it inside of them, to stif- 


Trochohtes Ammonius. 


fen them up as it were, and all they show 
externally of a hard nature is their horny 
lips, that in simple language may be 
styled their beak. 

This last-named’ modern animal, the 
cuttle-fish, Jar excellence, is the pieuvre 
of the Channel Islanders, the ‘‘ Devil 
Fish,” which Victor Hugo, the novelist 
of the Horrible and the politician of the 
Grotesque, makes the principal actor in 
three very graphic and powerful chap- 
ters in one of his cleverest books.* His 
description of the animal and its habits 
is very vivid and well worth reading, but 
it has a slight fault—not much perhaps 
in a work of fiction—it exaggerates ex- 
ceediagly. The account of the contest 
between Gilliat and the monster is quite 
exciting, and is increased by the clever 





* The Toilers of the Sea. A Novel. By Victor 
Hugo. New York: Harper & Brothers. Imp. 8vo., 
PP. 155—$o.75. 
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drawing of Doré, representing the man, 
knife in hand, in the embrace of his 
enemy. And this is part of what Hugo 
says of the pieuvre: 


‘‘The whale has enormous bulk, the devil- 
fish is comparatively small; the jararaca makes 
a hissing noise, the devil-fish is mute; the rhi- 
noceros has a horn, the devil-fish has none; the 
scorpion has a dart, the devil-fish has no dart ; 
the sharp has sharp fins, the devil-fish has no 
fins; the vespertilio-vampyre has wings with 
claws, the devil-fish has no wings; the porcu- 
pine has his spines, the devil-fish has no spines ; 
the sword-fish has his sword, the devil-fish has 
none; the torpedo has its electric spark, the 
devil-fish has none; the toad has its poison, the 
devil-fish has none ; the viper has its venom, the 
devil-fish has no venom; the lion has its talons, 
the devil-fish has no talons; the griffon has its 
beak, the devil-fish has no beak; the crocodile 
has its jaws, the devil-fish has no teeth. 

‘* The devil-fish has no muscular organiza- 
tion, no menacing cry, no breastplate, no horn, 
no dart, no claw, no tail with which to hold or 
bruise ; no cutting fins, or wings with nails; no 
prickles, no sword, no electric discharge, no poi- 
son, no talons, no beak, no teeth, yet he is, of 
all creatures, the most formidably armed. 

‘* What, then, is the devil-fish ? It is the sea 
vampyre. 

‘- The swimmer who, attracted by the beauty 
of the spot, ventures among breakers in the open 
sea, where the still waters hide the- splendors 
of the deep, in the hollows of unfrequented 
rocks, in unknown caverns abounding in sea- 
plants, testacea, and crustacea, under the deep 

rtals of the ocean, runs the risk of meeting it. 

f that fate should be yours, be not curious, but 
fly. The intruder enters there dazzled, but 
quits the spot in terror. 

‘This frightful apparition, which is always 
possible among the rocks in the open sea, is a 
greyish form, which undulates in the water. It 
is the thickness of a man's arm, and in length 
nearly five feet. Its outline is ragged. Its 
form resembles an umbrella closed, and with- 
out handle. This irregular mass advances slow- 
ly towards you. Suddenly it opens, and eight 
radii issue abruptly from around a face with 
two eyes. These radii are alive ; their undula- 
tion is like lambent flames; they resemble, 
when opened, the spokes of a wheel of four or 
five feet in diameter. A terribleexpansion! It 
springs upon its prey. 

‘* The devil-fish harpoons its victim. 

“It winds around the sufferer, covering and 
entangling him in its long folds. Underneath, 
it is yellow; above, a dull, earthy hue. Noth- 
ing could better render that inexplicable shade 
dust-colored. Its form is spider-like, but its tints 
are like those of the chameleon. When irrita- 
ted, it becomes violet. Its most horrible char- 
acteristic is its softness. 

“‘ Its folds strangle, its contact paralyzes. 

“It has an aspect like gangrened or scabrous 
flesh. It is a monstrous embodiment of dis- 


ase. 
“Tt adheres closely to its prey, and can not 
be torn away—a fact which is due to its power 


ofexhausting air. The eight antenne, large 
at their roots, diminish gradually, and end in 
needle-like points. Underneath each of these 
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feelers range two rows of pustules, decreasing 
in size, the largest ones near the head, the smal- 
ler at the extremities. Each row contains twen- 
ty-five of these. There are, therefore, fifty pus- 
tules to each feeler, and the creature possesses, 
in the whole, four -hundred. These pustules 
are capable of acting like cupping-glasses, 
They are cartilaginous substances, cylindrical, 
horny and livid. Upon the large species they 
diminish gradually from the diameter of a five- 
franc piece to the size of a split pea. These 
small tubes can be thrust out and withdrawn 
by the animal at will. They are capable of 
piercing to a depth of more than an incn. 

_ ‘This sucking apparatus has all the regular- 
ity and delicacy of a key-board. It stands forth 
at one moment, and disappears the next. The 
most perfect sensitiveness can not equal the 
contractibility of these suckers, always propor- 
tioned to the internal movement of the animal 
and its exterior circumstances. The monster 
is endowed with the qualities of the sensitive 
plant.” 
- * * * * * * 

‘“‘ The devil-fish not only swims—it walks. It 
is partly fish, partly a reptile. It crawls upon 
the bed of the sea. At these times it makes 
use of its eight feelers, and creeps along in the 
fashion of a species of swift-moving caterpillar. 

‘It has no blood, no bones, no flesh. It is 
soft and flabby—a skin with nothing inside. Its 
eight tentacles may be turned inside out like 
the fingers of a glove. 

‘*Tt has a single orifice in the centre of its 
radii, which appears at first to be neither the 
vent nor the mouth. It is, in fact, both one 
and the other. The orifice performs a double 
function. The entire creature is cold. 
* * * * * nn * 

“Tt is with the sucking apparatus that it at- 
tacks. The victim is oppressed by a vacuum 
drawing at numberless points: it is not a claw- 
ing or a biting, but an indescribable scarifica- 
tion. A tearing of the flesh is terrible, but less 
terrible than a sucking of the blood. Claws 
are harmless compared with the horrible action 
of these natural air-cups. The talons of the 
wild beast enter your flesh; but with the ce- 
phaloptera it is you who enter into the crea- 
ture. The muscles swell, the fibres of the body 
are contorted, the skin cracks under the loath- 
some oppression, the blood spurts out and min- 
gles horribly with the lymph of the monster, 
which clings to its victim by innumerable hid- 
eous mouths. The hydra incorporates itself 
with the man; the man becomes one with the 
hydra. The spectre lies upon you: the tiger 
can only devour you; the devil-fish, horrible, 
sucks your life-blood away. He draws you to 
him, and into himself; while bound down, 
glued to the ground, powerless, you feel your- 
self gradually emptied into this horrible pouch, 
which is the monster.” 


Though Victor Hugo, as is not un- 
common with that venerable old French 
gentleman, gives us a little more than 
the truth, he is quite modest alongside 
of some other writers. Denis Montfort 
speaks of these eight-armed, moving 
stomachs as animated by the finest senti- 

/ 
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ments and the profoundest intellect; as 
inflamed by jealousy, and moved by 
tenderness; having a sublime courage 
and a patience under suffering; filled 
with a horrible joy, as they enlace their 
victim in their many folds, rend his 
quivering flesh with their formidable 
beaks, and exult as they avenge the 
wrongs of the inferior animals on their 
common enemy, man. Some of them, 
he tells us, grow so huge as to seem like 
mountainous islands rising from the sea. 
The kraken is with him no fabled ani- 
mal, but a terrible reality. He even 
went so far as to place in an edition of 
Buffon a picture of a 
mighty cuttle-fish pull- 
ing down and swallow- 
ing a line of battle ship. 
A similar picture was 
once, and may be yet, 
in a church in France, 


attesting that Montfort 
only gave echo to the 
popular belief. 

There is a ground- 
work for all this exagge- 
ration of Montfort and 


Hugo. Certainly, in 
the Indian seas, the ani- 
mal attains surprising 
dimensions, and is dan- 
gerous to the swimmer, 
powerful enough to em- 
barrass and drown him, 
and carnivorous enough 
to feed on him when he 
is drowned. It is possi- 
ble that there are octo- 
pods in the deep seas 
at the equator, or even 
north, of enormous size, 
and their occasional ap- 
pearance at the surface 
may account somewhat 
for the marvellous tales 
we hear now and then 
of the great sea-serpent. 
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Without going to such mere possibili- 
ties, the sight of one of the commonest 
species—Ociopus vulgaris—will con- 
vince the gazer that the cuttle-fish is no 


_ mean antagonist, and one which a swim- 


mer may carefully avoid without sub- 
jecting himself to an impeachment of 
cowardice. 

To use a figure of speech, usually 
known as a bull, the cuttle-fish is made 
up of one-half body, and rather more 
than the other half of head and arms. 
We say “‘ arms "—for such they in gen- 
eral appear to be, though on occasions 
they serve for legs, the animal, when on 
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the bottom, turning himself up like a 
great sea-spider, and trotting along on 
his, eight tentacula. The body is a 
large pouch—a sac, in some _ species 
without attachment, in others with a 
flexible expansion. Between the head 
and body is an opening, by which water 
gets to the gills, and which acts asa 
vent for excretions. On the top of the 
head, directly in the centre of a flattened 
disc, we have the mouth. | This.is most- 
ly shaped like the bill of a parrot, and 
about as hard, and within it, in some 
species, isa horny tongue. It has an- 
other resemblance to a bird—inside of 
the body is a crop, which receives the 
food and transmits it to the gizzard, 
where crabs and such marine delicacies, 
for which the cuttle-fish; has as much 
tasteas a New York politician after a 
midnightcaucus, are prepared for diges- 
tion and assimilation. Around the head 
are the eight armsy:or legs, or feelers-— 


though. in-some; kinds we. have two addi- », 


tional, that seem more _ particularly 
adapted-to pedestrian purposes—and be- 
neath these we see the eyes;. large, com- 
plicated in structure, powerful in their 


Suckers of Cuttle-fish. 


vision, and terrible in their glare. To 
sum up in one general, but not very 
sublimé comparison—the whole, at first 
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glance, seems to be an immense anima- 
ted shuttle-cock. 

The most singular part of the animal’s 
construction is to be found in the suck- 
ing apparatus, whose mechanism the 
reader will be better able to understand 
by a glance at the illustration, represent- 
ing a transverse section of the arms, and 
a sucker detached. These are arranged 
in rows on the arms—one row in some 
species, two in other. Says Professor 
Winchell : 


** Each sucker consists of a little, elevated, 
circular horny ridge, forming a little cup, clos- 
ed at the bottom by a flexible membrane, 
which is attached to the arm by a stem, The 
consequence is, that when the arm is pressed 
upon an object, the bottom of each cup, like a 
piston, is pressed inward by the action of the 
stem or piston-rod, which is moved by the pres- 
sure ofthe arm. ‘The effort to escape from the 

asp of this arm withdraws the piston back to 
the bottom of the cup, thus producing a vacuum 
within, and causing a suction which effect- 
ually retains the object.” 


This is not materially different from 
Hugo’s account, and it will be readily 
seen that several hundred of these cup- 
ping-bowls, from which the air is ex- 
hausted at the same time, afford not 
only a tenacious hold, but when applied 
to a living man, out of his own element, 
place him in ‘‘ a peculiarly perplexing 


‘predicament.” 


Though few others of the tribe but 
the nautilus seem to be supplied with 
an external shell, some of them have in- 
ternal plates, which serve to stiffen the 
back. These ‘‘ cuttle-bones,” as they 
are called, are sometimes used to polish 
metal, and are familiar to many of our 
readers who have seen them in the 


) cages of canary birds. 


But the cuttle-fish plays a more im- 
portant part in the arts than in furnish- 
ing a scouring material. Within each 
is a gland which secretes an intensely 
black fluid, from which, beyond doubt, 
is made the ‘India ink” of the Chi- 
nese—a tinting material far superior to 
the imitations of which the bases are the 
various smoke-blacks. Sepia, whose 
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delicate brown is so much used by paint- 
ers in water-colors—it is fugitive in oil 
—comes from members of the cuttle- 
fish family. The animal has the power 
of discharging this fluid at will, and uses 
itas a means of hiding itself from its 
enemies, or concealing its direction of 
attack from its prey. This fluid, mixing 
with and discoloring the water, forms an 
aqueous cloud around the monster. 
Swammerdam says: “‘ The ink [of the 
fish] taken from its bag, and povred 
into a glass, coagulates, and grows hard 
ina few days, when it separates into a 
great many little pieces which, ground 
upon a stone, afford the most elegant 
black paint.” The addition of gum ena- 
bles it to be moulded into the form in 
which it is usually found in the market. 

There is a spe- 
cies of cuttle-fish 
—the calamary 
found on our own 
coast. Its bone is 
horny, rather than 
testaceous, and 
the animal itself 
quite small. 

Of the extinct 
species, the Or- 
thoceratite would 
have been rather 
a formidable fel- 
low to encounter ; 
but fortunately for 
primeval man, 
with a. fondness 
for sea-bathing, it 





Section of Ormoceras 
Tenuifolium. 


left before the advent of our ancestors. 
Professor Winchell tells of one twelve 
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feet long, and he cites ‘a reliable gen- 
tleman,” who appears in the work like 
‘the reliable contraband ” who used to 
bring such fine stories to ‘‘ our army in 
Flanders,” as one who traced the re- 
mains of one for a distance of thirty-two 
feet in the Black River limestone. Fan- 
cy a shell of that length, probably three 
or four feet in circumference, from which 
eight such arms as are figured in the 


‘cut, but sixty or seventy feet in length, 


each armed with suckers of correspond- 
ing magnitude, and power of suction to 
match, making its appearance at Long 
Branch—President Grant and the jovial 
Secretary Robeson being among the 
number of bathers! A vacancy in the 
White House and in the Navy Depart- 
ment, and a change of administration 
effected by this prominent member of 
the Orthoceratic party! But the ortho- 
ceratites gave way—the gigantic gar- 
pikes gobbled them up—and their suc- 
cessors are only terrible in the legends 
of the Northmen and the romance of 
Victor Hugo. 

It is just possible there may be sur 
viving. orthoceratites in the sea. The 
stories that are brought home, from 
time to time, of the great sea-snake, as 
seen -by startled mariners, disporting 
his enormous bulk. on the waves, and 
usually explained as a shoal of dolphins, 
may be due to the appearance on the 
surface of one of these remnants of a 
lost tribe, out in quest of fresh air or a 
holiday. All these accounts concur in 
giving the monster along neck, which 
he elevates.above the water. May it 
not be a huge tentacle, after all? 
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“DOWN AMONG THE DEAD MEN.” 


THOMAS M‘COMAS. 
‘a me HE M‘Comases, of Western Vir- 
| ginia—I beg the new State- 
ling’s pardon, West Virginia— 
form a rather extraordinary family, hav- 


‘ing given a number of men of much lo- 


cal celebrity to their section, and some 
that deserved, for their singular ability, 
to be more widely known than they were. 
William M:Comas, at one time a mem- 
ber of Congress,. and generally known 
among the mountaineers as ‘‘ Preacher 
Billy,” to distinguish him from an undis 
tinguished kinsman of the same name, 
who was farther distinguished, and ex- 
tinguished, so to speak, as Nine-Mile 


’ Billy, living at the mouth of Nine-Mile 


Creek, was, or is, a celebrated local 
preacher of the Methodist Church South, 
aman with a rare eloquence, and of 
more than ordinary thinking powers; 
his brother, David, long a Judge of the 
Circuit Court of Virginia, was one of 
the ablest jurists of his time; William’s 
son, Elisha, formerly Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, was able both as a 
lawyer and speaker, one who would make 
his mark anywhere; and there were 
others of ‘‘ the connection,” as they say 
there, who were naturally-born leaders of 
men. But the one who occurs to my 
mind, just now, though a very worthy 
man, aspired to no distinction among 
men of note, never appeared at the bar 
or on the hustings, entered no legisla- 
tive body, and was only famous for a 
hobby which he rode long, and one 
which it was natural enough should be 
ridden, since it was horses. ‘‘ Horse 
Tommy,” as he was familiarly called, 
had a passion for everything connected 
with racing—not with what they call 


racing in Eastern Virginia, but with a 
single dash of a quarter or half mile, 
There was no quarter-race of any note 
in that country, in which Tommy was 
not either principal or trainer. He kept 
very good stock—always had one or 
more particularly fast animals that he 
was ready to back; and if he couldn't 
get up arace on his own account, was 
quite ready to get your horse in condi- 
tion for a spurt, and keep himso. He 
was thoroughly expert and exceedingly 
wide-awake, and there was always an 
eagerness to secure his services. He 
did not lack means—had a very pretty 
property of his own—and he merely 
went into the matter for the pure love of 
the thing. Once that he undertook 
charge of a horse, he was vigilant to the 
extreme ; and they used to say kept with 
the animal until the day of the race 
even, if he suspected the least attempt 
at doctoring, sleeping at night in the 
manger, and taking his meals in sight 
of the stall. With all his acuteness in 
horse matters, in other things he was 
simple-hearted and single-minded asa 
child, utterly incorruptible and tho- 
roughly honest. 

One or two stories they tell about him, 
which may be entirely true, or like the 
old-tashioned novels, merely ‘‘ founded 
on fact,” will serve to convey a better 
idea of his peculiarities than a hundred 
pages of description. 

One day the Hon. Mr. M‘Comas— 
‘Preacher Billy’—came by invitation 
to preach ‘‘a funeral”—that is, to deli- 
ver a discourse commemorating the vir- 
tues of some one recently dead in the 
neighborhood; and the services were 
held in Tommy’s house, as its owner 
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was well able and always willing to ex- 
tend hospitality to the brethren who ga- 
thered on such occasions. There was a 
very large crowd, and the services were 
held in the openair. The clergyman 
came, tied his horse to a post in front of 
the house, and took his stand on the 
veranda. Against one of the pillars of 
this, with his chair tilted back and his 
feet elevated before him—good, long, 
strong and substantial feet they were— 
sat Tommy himself, in such a position 
that he could command a three-quarter 
view of the preacher, and a full view of 
the various horses that were ranged 
along the fence. Before him, as before 
the Rev. Mr. M‘Comas, was the audience 
—the women seated on chairs and bench- 
es, and the men standing in motionless 
groups, all attentive, and most of them 
devout listeners. 

It was generally agreed that the 
preacher never uttered a better dis- 
course, both in manner and matter, 
than on that occasion. His auditors 
were spell-bound, and when he alluded 
to the deceased, whom they all had 
known, he did it with such masterly 
strokes of pathos, that all hearts were 
touched. None were apparently more 
affected than Tommy. His overcharged 
heart poured itself out at the eyes, and 
his sobs were many and frequent. Yet 
ever and anon he would curve his el- 
bows, and bring his hand, with the 
thumb elevated perpendicularly, to the 
level of his eyes. Those near him noti- 
ced a slight chuckle then, but his atten- 
tion to the sermon would be resumed, 
and his emotions again overflow him. 
These contradictory actions occurred 
rather frequently, but of the few who ob- 
served, none could account for them. 

Atlength the sermon concluded, the 
customary hymn was sung, the conclud- 
ing prayer offered, the simple benedic- 
tion given, and the preacher, having to 
preach at another place in the evening, 
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prepared to depart. He shonk hands, 
after the custom, with the brethren ard 
sisters, and among the rest, with his 
kinsman Tommy. That good old man 
grasped the hand of the clergyman, and 
at the same time poured out his feelings 
in words. 

‘* Billy,” he said, ‘‘ that was a power- 
ful disco’se of yours. It tetched right 
here,”—laying his hand on that portion 
of the human figure usually assigned to 
the heart—“‘ and fetched the tears outen 
my eyes as big as p’simmons.” With 
that his voice changed from its low 
notes to a sharp, querulous tone. ‘‘ But, 
Billy, what on yeth makes you ride such 
a sickle-hammed hoss as that! Why, 
as I sot thar, I could shade his whole 
hind quarters with my thumb !” 

But the conflict between deep emotion 
and “ the ruling passion,” was illustra- 
ted still more strongly on another occa- 
sion. 

Tommy had a very fast mare, who 
had won a good many matches, and 
who was a great favorite with her own- 
er. He had a quarter-track on his farm, 
where he used to exercise her; and this 
was in the centre of the meadow where 
she used to both exercise and graze. 
Tommy’s daughter—a very estimable 
young woman, to whom her father was 
tenderly attached—was taken sick, and 
at length died. The old man was in- 
consolable for her loss, and it depressed 
him exceedingly. A few days after her 
burial, a friend called on him, and of- 
fered condolence. 

** Ah! yes,” answered Tommy, in ac- 
knowledgment of the intention, ‘‘ it is 
a sad loss. I know I ought to be resign- 
ed, but I can’t. Seems to me every- 
thing feels it. There’s my mare, now; 
that animal knows it. Only yisterday I 
went out yonder, and leaned over the 
fence, and thought of the dear, dead and 
gone girl. I remembered her from her 
baby time up; always a dear child; al- 
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ways a good daughter; and me, older, 
and ripening for the grave, spared a 
while longer, and she that oughter out- 
lived me, taken. As I was leaning thar, 
thinking sadly on it, the animal came 
up, and put her head to me, and whin- 


nied as low as she could, and seemed - 


troubled. Then an idee seemed to strike 
her, that she could please me. So she 
jest backed down to the head of the 
track, and looked at me steady. So 
soon as she fixed my eye, and she seen 
me take out my watch, she jest turned 
herself as orderly as I’d a done it, and 
down that track—she—went! And she 
did that quarter in jest nineteen sec- 
onds !” 

Good old man! He has long since 
gone where there are no horses! Very 
well that, for if they had any fast nags 
in that quarter, Tommy would have pro- 
jected a quarter race with St. Peter as 
he entered the gate. 


GEORGE W. BICKLEY. 


When I first met General Bickley, he 
was Doctor Bickley, and was practising 
medicine on the “eclectic” plan in 
Tazewell county, Virginia, writing local 
histories, and acting as the moving spirit 
of a historical society. From there he 
went to Cincinnati, I believe, where he 
was for a time Professor of Materia Me- 
dica in some ‘‘ college” of his medical 
sect. When I next saw him he passed 
through the town where I lived, and en- 
tertained me with an account of divers 
projects of which he was to be the hero. 
He next turned up in New York, where 
he tried to lecture and failed. After that 
he got up his ‘‘ Knights of the Golden 
Circle,” the ostensible object of which 
was to invade and conquer Mexico; but 
the real design was to give vent to his 
restlessness, and take good care of the 
interests of its grand commander. I 
heard of him now as “General,” but 
where he got the title, or how, I never 
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could exactly learn. This was some 
time before the war, how long, I am not 
quite sure. He had the good sense, 
however, to perceive military talent, and 
tried to get several, who afterwards dis- 
tinguished themselves in the late civil 
war, to accept commissions in the ser- 
vice of the Knights.. Among others he 
approached the late General Zook. Of 
course, Sam, who was as clear-headed 
as they make men, penetrated him at 
once, but listened to an explanation of 
his designs. He was to invade Mexico 
from Texas, at the head of two columns, 
and so on. As the Mexicans were a peo- 
ple impressed by show, he intended to 
uniform his troops in scarlet. At this 
last statement, Zook fairly screamed 
with delight. 

“Don’t you think it a good idea?” 
inquired Bickley. 

‘Yes; but it might be improved.” 

‘ce How ?” 

‘* Why, your men would make pretty 
good marks for the enemy’s sharpshoot- 
ers, dressed up like huge flamingoes ; 
but if you were to have a three inch 
bright tin plate sewed on each jacket, 
on the left side of the breast, you’d make 
it, what they call in the West, a dead 
sure thing.” 

The General, after that, lost some of 
his faith in Zook’s military abilities. 

When the war broke out, the govern- 
ment, or the government’s wife, or some 
of its friends, took a notion that the 
Knights of the Golden Circle, instead of 
being what it really was, a collection of 
dreamers, was a powerful conspiracy 
against the North, and acted according- 
ly. Just then the government was very 
much frightened, and arrested every- 
body it suspected. Bickley had bragged 
so loudly that he was looked upon as 
Guy Fawkes, Talleyrand and Tomaso 
Aniello, all inone. Such a bloodthirsty 
and formidable fellow was not to be al- 
lowed at large, and he was pounced on 
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by an emissary of Seward, and clapped 
into limbo. He did not lie very long, I 
believe, in durance vile. They found out 
that his bark was worse than his bite, 
and let him go. 

The last time I saw him—the first 
time since I had met him at Arracoma, 
in the mountains—he came into the of- 
fice of the journal which I edited, and 
made himself known to me. I had quite 
forgotten his face. He was full of pro- 
jects, and full of drink; very voluble, 
and as familiar as though we were the 
dearest friends in the world, and had 
only parted the night before under the 
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most pleasant circumstances. I was at 
first annoyed, and then amused. A few 
days afterwards I heard that he was 
dead. 

At one time during the war the pa- 
pers were full of the ‘‘ General ” and his 
movements, never dreaming that the 
forces he commanded were principally 
‘men in buckram.” The public, ready 
to believe anything just then, thought 
him full of murderous thoughts, when 
he never killed any one—unless he might 
have slain his man, as we of the faculty 
occasionally and dexterously do, in the 
way of his profession. 





ASSISTING AT OPERA. 


HE songs of early years, 


The songs that thrilled me, filled me with their tone, 
Stirred me to laughter, melted me to tears, 
No more.are known, 


They were but homely strains ;— 
The nurse’s chaunt when rocking me to sleep, 
The simple lullaby that soothed my pains, 
Yet made me weep; 


The village rustics’ song, 
With chorus of unmeaning words, wherein 
All joined with right good will, and voices strong, 
And merry din; 


The narrative in rhyme, 


How by the Indians, long ere I was born, 
A hapless family in the olden time 
Were dragged forlorn ; 


And nursery ditties, too— 
But these are of the past, and here I am, 
Amid this sea of silks of every hue, 
And fuss and sham; 


And listen, or pretend, 
In rapture to the tenor’s upper G, 
Howling an air that seems to have no end— 
Unhappy me! 





The 
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THE M‘DOODLE CLUB. 


SESSION OF APRIL, 1870. 


REPORTED BY OUR SPECIAL PHONOGRAPHER, 


Scens—The Club Room. Present, the customary of- 
Jenders, inhaling tobacco-smoke, imbibing fragrant 
beverages, and otherwise wearing themselves out in 
the pursuit of literature and for the benefit of an 
ungrateful country. > 


wa /N.<ER—Still harping on my daughter, 
| The journals are full of the Piegan In- 
dians, and Sheridan gets it right and 
left. When little Phil ravaged the Valley, des- 
troyed the food and shelter of thousands, and 
turned out women and children to starve and 
die ‘‘homeless by night,” these same fellows 
who abuse him now had n't a word to say. 
Then he was loyal Phil, dashing Phil, gello- 
rious Phil. But now, when he socks into ‘‘ Lo! 
the poor Indian,"’ what a row we have ! 

M'‘Doodle—The poor Injin! Well, yes! I 
reckon he’s about as poor a cuss as can be 
found. There's good and bad among most 
kind of human beins; but the only good Injin 
is a dead Injin, an’ the deader he is the better 
he is. 

Van Dam—But, good gracious, gentlemen ! 
Are we to follow his savagery; butcher women 
and children? If accounts be true, this attack 
on the Piegans was a mere massacre of help- 
less and unoffending people. 

Peabody—Oh, very unoffending! It's thena- 
ture of the animal. As to the women and chil- 
dren, I doubt that, unless the women took part 
jn the fight. As for the male Indian, the only 
way to deal with him is never to take him pris- 
oner. 

Van Dam—Good heavens! you freeze my 
blood, sir. Consider his wrongs. Defrauded 
of his land; driven from his hunting-grounds, 
is it any wonder that he strikes the hardest blow 
he can, when and where he has a chance ? 

Peabody—Not at all. I grant his wrongs; the 
wrong of the weak, the useless, and the perni- 
cious every where. See here, Van Dam, this 
talk of the wrongs of the red man is, to use the 
slang of the day, played out. I question whe- 
ther there are to-day a quarter of a million of 
these lazy, thieving, treacherous, murdering 
brutes in existence. Are they to stop progress? 
No. Are they tocondemn large tracts of fertile 


land to a wilderness, because they are too lazy 
to work? And are they to be allowed to stea; 
from the frontiersman, murder him and his 
children, and treat white women to a fate worse 
than ten thousand deaths? No! no! 

Van Dam—Let us treat them first kindly and 
justly. 

Peabody—They don’t understand it. Treat 
them with kindness, and they think it fear. 
They understand no argument but force. Talk 
of our violating treaties! The Indians never 
kept a treaty, and never will. You have taken 
your notions from current statements that are 
loosely made. But the 


INDIAN OF THE POET, 


a being all fuss and feathers, an innocent and 
pastoral personage, never existed. Accord- 
ing to the ballad-mongers, the Indian worships 
the Great Spirit, when he does no such thing 
He has no word in his language to express the 


Creator. He talks of the unknown god—lite- 
rally—the ‘I don’t know,” but he never wor- 
ships. They speak of his simple life, which is— 
simple robbery. His peaceful pleasures are 
shooting and scalping. His cottage is a smoky 
lodge, in whose minimym space he crams the 
maximum amount of filth and discomfort. Nor 
is the 
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INDIAN OF THE STAGE, 


with his lofty flights of toploftical eloquence, 
his talk about fire water and the Great Spirit, 
his sublime courage and his stern stoicism, any- 
thing but a myth. 


THE GENUINE INDIAN 


is ahorse-stealing, liquor-loving, children-mur- 
dering, treacherous, lying, stupid, filthy, leche- 
rous and malignant animal, who can neither be 
civilized nor made to earn his living; who isa 
false friend and a foul foe. 

Van Dam—Look at the Quaker experience. 
Look at the unbroken treaty with William Penn- 

Peabody—All exploded, my dear fellow. The 
noble Delawares—a set of conquered thieves, 
treated as women by their conquerors—sold him 
the land that belonged to their masters, for a 
few trifles. I don't mean to say Penn cheated 
them—he gave them little, and they had nothing 
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to sell. We have a set of philanthropic Quakers 
now out as Indian Agents; and if there be any 
profit in the business, they'll find it out. There 
are no better fellows to make philanthropy pay 
than your Quaker, as you may see if you look 
into the charitable institutions of Philadelphia 
alittle. Wait awhile. At present we have the 


QUAKER GOING TO THE INDIAN, 


full of good intent, and a laudable purpose to 
make a penny. Presently Mr. Lo, the poor 
Indian, will find some of his tribute not coming 
in according to expectation, and we shall have 
the 





INDIAN GOING FOR THE QUAKER. 


‘* Thee” and “‘ thou” will not be the magical 
words to lay the red devils, when once disap-. 
pointed cupidity is aroused. The Quaker will 
find that Mr. Indian will not listen to reason 
which he can't comprehend, and wouldn't lis- 
ten to, even if he could. About that time the. 
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spirit will move the brother, and we shall see 
the 


QUAKER COMING FROM THE INDIAN 


‘in a hurry. When one or two of his kind are 
* dealt with,” the survivors will not stand on 
the order of their going, but go at once. 

Sinker—That's if they can. When you find 
the 


INDIAN COMING FROM THE QUAKER, 
it will be ared man plus a carpet-bag, broad 
brim hat, shadbelly coat, and a small section ot 
the top-knot of the disciple ot George Fox. 

Van Dam—All very well, sir; but why not 
fight the red man in a way to do no disgrace to 
our own civilization? Must we also do as sav- 
ages do, not being savages ? 

Sinker—Fight fire with fire. Do you treat 
assassins according to the laws of refined chiv- 
alry? Do you politely request the midnight 
burglar to oblige you personally by leaving 


Club. 
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your domicile? Do you give quarter to the 
wolf, or spare his brood ? 

Malone—My vinerable Knickerbocker friend, 
it’s you that are right. Sure these ex-warriors 
have become ferocious from the late war. I'm 
with you, my darlin’. If we fight the red divils, 
let us do it daycintly.. Why not shoot them 
with sugar-coated bullets of paper, from a bon- 
bon case? Or drown them with rose-water 
from a stame-fed ingine? Ortry pearl powder 
instead of gunpowder, and let percussion caps 
give way to night caps? If Baker had sent the 
Piegans a bundle of moral tracts, or one of 
Greeley’s essays on the tariff— 

Sinker—Oh, come now ! that won't do. I have 
no objection to kill Indians, but I don't want to 
torture them. 

Malone—\'lt take Greeley's essay back for hu- 
manity'’s sake. But 1} stick to the tracts. He 
might have convarted tie vagabonds. - 

Van Dam—All ver; well, gentlemen. Very 
well. But I adhere to my opinion, and so let 
me tell you will the public. Deal a severe blow 
at the Indian, if needed to strike terror. Slaugh- 
ter the entire men of a tribe, if it will preserve 
the lives of white men and the honor of white 
women ; but to murder females, and above all, 
to butcher babes in arms, covers those who do 
it, those who incite it, and those who approve 
of it, with indelible disgrace; The whole sys- 
tem of giving presents to the Indians is wrong, 
but if we agree to do it, let us carry out our 
agreement to the letter. The red man is a sav- 
age, stupid beyond doubt, treacherous, I grant 
ye, and incapable of civilization. He must be 
heli in order by terror; but our own self-res- 
pect requires that we should treat him with jus- 
tice. Let us first restrain our rude frontiers- 
men from acts of wrong, and then we may fair- 
ly punish the wrong-doing red man. 

Sinker—What a splendid Bergh you would 
have made! that is, if we had a Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to the Indians. 

Peabody—There is one thing about Van here 
—he would have had“too much good sense to 
do as Bergh did—trv to indict newspaper men 
for a libel, because they published a good-na- 
tured bit of fun at his expense. That prelimi- 
nary examination must have been a. funny 
scene. 

Malone—Ye may well say that. Sure I was 
there whin the prisoners came in. It is they 
that were pallid with terror. They expicted 
Kennedy's Cell No. 4—divil a less ! with thumb 
screws and racks, and to be soused in kittles of 
biling oil, with Bergh and his fellow-Berghers 
stirrin’ the coals. 
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IN THEY MARCHED, 


the polite policeman behind, like an ornament- 
al tail to the procession, 


il 


Sure it was 


A STRIKING GROUP. 


Justice Dowling sat there as grawe as an oys- 
ter, but the divil a wan else appreciated the 
gtavity of the affair except Bergh himseif and 


THE COUNSEL FOR THE PRISONERS. 
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Bergh tipped the court a bit of a speech, and 
it was an eloquent series of denials. He denied 
that he ever administered chloroform to a fay- 
male dog, or medicine to sick monkeys, or held 
a parasol over a turtle, or that he lived ina 
brownstone front. It affected me, that ora- 
tion; but the bastely reporters, bad luck to 
them, they grinned ; and the prisoner's counsel 
he butthered the coort, and slithered Bergh, 
and made things aisy; and so they all came 
away as good-natured as might be, after 


OFFERING BAIL 


not to do it again till the next time, under pen- 
alty of being sent 


-————— 


ON BLACKWELL'S ISLAND, 
to study mineralogy, and mind the public ways 
as well as their own. 

Van Dam—All very silly on the part of Mr. 
Bergh, who had better have let the matter go 
without notice. But the man has really done 
good service to the cause of humanity. The 
brutal exhibitions that I have seen in the streets 
of New York, the cruel treatment of dumb ani- 
mals, shocking even the indifferent by its heart- 
lessness, are less frequent since Bergh has ap- 
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peared. The intent of the man is good, and 
deserves respect ; his acts have been beneficial, 
and should be sustained. 

Peabody—Oh, no one doubts that Mr. 
Bergh's intent is good, and every one is willing 
to applaud his motives. No one doubts that 
most persons who make themselves conspicu- 
ous by riding hobbies have the purest of mo- 
tives. It seems to me, however, that his zeal 
almost approaches monomania. He rides his 
hobby as Jehu, the son of Nimshi, drove his 
turn-out, furiously. His efforts on behalf of ill- 
treated horses have been productive of good, 
and I hope he'll goon. But when he interferes 
in behalf of turtles, because these animals are 
laid on their backs to prevent them running 
away, you must allow the looker-on to laugh a 
little. 

Van Dam—Laugh, then, but allow some- 
thing for a kindly feeling, made morbid by see- 
ing so much to shock it. 

Malone—There's a good time coming for the 
horses, I have n't the laste doubt, as we have 
the naygurs ruling the whites in the Southern 
provinces, we shall soon percave 


DEXTER DRIVING GRANT AND BONNER 


on the Bloomingdale road. And it's good time 
they'd make—inside of the forties, I'll be bail. 
Sure, it's a lively place New York is, anyhow. 
There's always fighting, and lots of divarsion 
there. 

Peabody—Fighting enough. The Old Ring 
and the New Ring—Big Injins and little In- 
jins—Wilkes and Leland—Bailey and Fuller- 
ton—Sweeney and Creamer, with Dick Connol- 
ly to pat both on the back, and hurrah for the 
winner. A wrangle, a row, a boiling and bub- 
bling of the great pot. Yes, fighting enough. 
Apropos to that. Two of Creamer's adherents 
the other day, wandering on one of the ave- 
nues, saw a church open, and wentin. They 
admired the fitting and furniture. Presently 
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one of them said: ‘‘ Well, I'll be——" but he 
stopped, for he felt what he was about to add 
wasn't in order. ‘What's the matter?” in- 
quired his companion. ‘‘ Why look at that P. 
B. S. on the table cloth.” ‘‘ That ain't P. B. 
S.; it’s I. H.S." “Oh!” ‘Well, what did 
you mean?” ‘Why, you see, I thought it 
was P. B. S., an’ I says to myself, that stands 
for Peter B. Sweeney, an’ he’s been givin’ 'em 
a new table cloth to ring in some votes outer 
the congregation.” But to get back to our 
muttons—fighting enough—except in the case 
of Wilkes, which was fight and run away. 

Sinker—That Wilkes-Leland business seems 
to have been partly done by deputy. It shows 
we have a prophet among us. The gallant 
George threatened his antagonist with ven- 
geance, and, lo! an unknown assailant attack- 
ed the Major, whom I must say, was a very bad 
shot, and thus the threat became fact. 

Van Dam—No concern of ours, sir. Let 
them fight it out. But the Bailey business is 
a matter of public importance, not only as the 
probable first of a series of exposures, but as 
showing the demoralization of public opinion. 

It was enough to charge Swartwout with de- 
falcation—a charge shown on investigation 
to be false—to drive him from public esteem, 
and make his name a verb signifying theft ; 
but now the plunder of a Bailey is already 
half forgotten. 

Peabody—It has served to show us a new 
phase in the ethics of the Tribune. According 
to that lively sheet, Bailey is rather a good 
sort of person than otherwise. If he did 
hook acouple of hundred thousand, he saved 
the government a million. ‘‘ Defaulter Bailey 
in account with Uncle Samuel. Dr.—To 
cash, $206,000. Cr.—By money saved, 
$1,000,000. Balance due Bailey, $800,000. 

Errors excepted. Uncle Samuel will please to 
fork over."’ And so it runs, from Maine to Tex- 
as 


Sinker—By the by, both Texas and Arkansas 
seem to be considered as properly reconstructed 
as Mississippi; but the reconstruction plaster 


don't stick in some of the rest. Grant seems 
determined to make war on Georgia, North 
Carolina and Tennessee, with Bullock, Holden 
and Stokes for lieutenants. Virginia will come 
next, I suppose. bs 

Peabody—And New York, New Jersey, Mary- 
land, Delaware and Kentucky, in turn. Every 
State not under Radical control is essentially 
disloyal, and must be reconstructed. 

Sinker—I wonder what that decorous rebel 
and slaveholder, George Washington, would 
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do, if he could rise from his grave now? 

Malone—Faith, I think he'd lie down again. 

Peabody—It strikes me that we are drifting 
into a renewed civil war, unless a financial crash 
comes to divert us. 

Sinker—Well, I've had enough of fighting, 
and in that case I shall do like Tom a Nokes, 
and climb a tree. 

M'‘Doodle—Who on yeth was Tom a Nokes, 
an’ wharfo' was it he clim a tree ? 

Sinker—There’s a moral in it, Mac, and I'll 
tell you. Once upon a time, when Arthur was 
King of England, there were two brothers, 
each good in his way, Roger a Nokes and 
Tom a Nokes. Now Roger was avery learned 
man, versed in all the sciences, acquainted with 
all the mysteries of nature, and master of ma- 
gic and the black art. But Tom was an illite- 
rate fellow, who either could not or would not 
learn anything, though naturally sharp enough. 
The English people of that day cid not appre- 
ciate the good things of wise men, and are ap- 
parently not better now, for Dr. Osgood tells 
us he didn't meet one Englishman in his trav- 
els who had read Sumner's speech on the Ala- 
bama. So Roger determined to go to some 
country where his great learning would gain 
him great wealth and distinction. Generously 
he invited his less gifted brother to be his com- 
panion, and share in his expected gains. So 
the two set out on their journey. Passing Hol- 
land, where they were too busy building dykes 
and digging canals to care for learning; 
and Germany, where they were all wrapt 
in tobacco smoke and metaphysics; and 
Russia, where they were engaged in drinking 
brandy and praying for the Czar, they entered 
Persia. Here, on a long and bare plain, they at 
length came to a fountain under a solitary 
palm tree, where they stopped to drink and 
rest. As they were sitting there, Roger spied 
a heap of bones which he knew to be those of 
anenormous lion. ‘‘ What a huge beast this 
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must have been !"" he said. ‘‘ Very possibly,” 
said the brother. ‘‘ Possibly!” cried Roger. 
‘It is certain, as I will show you. I will, by 
the power of my art, as a wise man and magi- 
cian, put the flesh on these bones.” And so he 
did. ‘‘ Is n't that wonderful ?” heasked. The 
brother admitted it. ‘‘ Now,” he said, ‘I will 
cover it with its skin, as it was when he died.” 
And he did it. ‘‘ Now,” he continued, ‘‘as a 
convincing proof of the power of learning, I 
will restore it to life.’ ‘Stop! said Tom. 
‘« Think of the consequences!’’ ‘* Consequen- 
ces!" cried .Roger, indignantly. ‘* What are 
consequences to the glorious exhibition of the 
power and wisdom of man?” ‘And you in- 
tend to give him life, do you?” ‘Nothing 
more certain.” ‘‘ Just hold on one minute,” 
said Tom, and he began to climb. No sooner 
was he seated at the top, than Roger spoke 
some magical words, and there stood the lion, 
shaking his mane. ‘‘ Climb!" cried Tom. But 
Roger only looked at his work. ‘Isn't that 
glorious?” he cried. But he didn’t ask any 
more questions, for the lion was hungry with 
over a year's nap, and he breakfasted off Roger 
torthwith. When he had filled his stomach, he 
gave a huge roar, and bounded off. So soon 
as he was out of sight, Tom a Nokes came 
down from the tree, and went off as fast as he 
could, in the opposite direction. These fel- 
lows at Washington have got flesh on the bones 
of this dead lion of civil war ; they're about put- 
ting the hide on, but when they commence to 
breathe life into its nostrils I intend to climb 
the nearest tree. 

Malone—Wiill you, then? Faith, it isn’t only 
the fellows that animate that baste that he de- 
vours; it's a trick he has of gobbling up the 
outsiders, too. 

[This remark sets them thinking, and silence en- 
sues, during which the phonographer goes to 
sleep, and, on waking, discovers the Club has 
adjourned.} 
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HS a general thing, books of travels, more 
mi especially in the East, are not inviting ; 
if by amateur writers, to be avoided if 
possible; and if by lady amateurs, intolerable, 
and to be shunned like the pest. A rather 
striking exception to the general rule is the little 
book of Mrs. Grey—a diary of her journey in 
company with the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
to visit Egypt and the Nile, including the pre- 
liminary trip to the North of Europe.” Itis really 
a pleasant account of the incidents of the trave!s 
- told simply and clearly, and sufficiently inter- 
esting to force us to finish the work at one sit- 
ting. Mrs. Grey writes like an accomplished 
and thorough-bred gentlewoman, without pre- 
tence. Originally prepared for the amusement 
of the home circle, it does not appear to have 
been ‘‘ doctored” fora market; and hence, pos- 
sibly, itscharm. One feels nota little alarm 
that the writing of books has grown fashionable 
of late, and that, since royalty has taken to 
authorcraft, persons of leisure in the best cir- 
cles of society enter the lists and compete with 
common folk in the tournamert of letters. For 
authors must be born as well as made, and 
those made from naturally unfit material, gene- 
rally turn out poor work. Their productions, 
besides, are apt to be compared with those of 
masters of the craft, and thus suffer. Mrs. 
Grey's little volume stands the comparison very 
well. Some portions of it, indeed, give us very 
clever pen-pictures ; and if the time ever comes, 
as the ragged Radicals of England sometimes 
predict it will, when every one of gentle blood 
will be driven out by some Jack Cade of the 
nineteenth century, to earn their bread, and 
reading and writing be an offence in the old 
island, we shall be happy to enrol Mrs. Grey 
among our contributors at a fair compensation. 
Farther than that in the way of compliment, 
even to a lady, it is impossible to go. 


Perhaps none of that clever series of hand- 
books known as the “Illustrated Library of 
Wonders,’’t possesses a more absorbing interest 
to the reader than the work of Guillemin on the 





* Journal of a Visit to Egypt, Constantinople, The 
Crimea, Greece, &c. In the Suite of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. By the Hon. Mrs. William Grey. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 12mo, pp, 209, 


+The Sun. By Amédée Guillemin. From the French 


y A. Phipson, Ph. D. With Fifty-eight Illustrations. 
ew York: Charles Scribner & Co. 16mo., pp. 297. 


Sun; and never has all that science has de 
termined concerning the nature, position, of. 
fices and attributes of the centre of our system, 
been more clearly, methodically and attractive- 
ly explained than in that volume. It deals with 
the ingenious speculations that have been from 
time to time presented by theorists, according 
to rigorous rules, and leaves nothing remaining 
but what can be incontestibly demonstrated, 
The book is one of the most delightful possible, 
and while it affords to the unscientific reader a 
vast amount of entertainment, gives to the phi- 
losopher a fair summary of what has been 
learned concerning the photosphere. 


To those who like to ‘‘sup full of horrors,’ 
we can commend a novel by the author of 
‘*Gardenhurst.""} A noble who disowns the 
daughter of a first marriage, and has her 
brought up as the child of a gardener; a lady 
of birth who systematically brings people to 
her feet in order to crush their hearts, all the 
time thinking she is a widow, but laboring un- 
der a delusion ; the husband of this Circe, who 
comes home after thirteen years’ absence, and 
keeping himself concealed from his own lawful 
lady, falls in love with another man's wife, that 
other man being in love with his; dupes, fools 
and knaves in abundance; given these, with 
murders, private marriages and intrigues guan- 
tum sufficit, and we have a book of the sensa- 
tional order to be devoured by the majority of 
ordinary people with great avidity, though the 
experienced novel-reader will yawn over it be 
fore he gets half way through. We should feel 
very bad if the title, taken in connection with 
the incidents of the book, was strictly true. 


Weare inclined to think favorably of Mr. 
Gorman'’s ‘‘ French Echo,"’§ so far as it tends 
to aid thememory, The examples it gives of 
colloquial French are good; but we are so 
wedded to the opinion that foreign languages 
can only be learned orally, as to pay little re- 
gard to books made for the eye, however skilfully 





{So Runs the World Away, A Novel, By Mrs. A. 


C. Steele. Author of ‘‘ Gardenhurst.” New York: 


Harper & Brothers, Imp, 8vo,, pp, 145. 


§L’ Echo de Paris. The French Echo; or, Dialogues 
to Teach French Conversation. With an Adequate 
Vocabulary. Edited for the Use of American Stu- 
dents. By James H. Gorman, A.M. New York: 
A. S. Barnes & Co. 12mo., pp. 212. 
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prepared. One thing may be said of the phrases 
used in this work, however, and that is in its fa- 
vor—they are the French of the saloons and of 
every-day life, and not of the stage or the libra- 
ry—French as it is actually spoken by French 
people of fair culture. 


Mrs. Marcet’s elementary work on the struc- 
ture of the English language || is calculated to 
be very useful, and invests the subject with in- 
terest in the eyes of children ; but, however cle- 


ver it may be in design and execution, we.are’ 


forced to protest against making—even in a 
book—the pupil a girl of seven years old. 
Teaching a child of that age the grammar of 
the language is the worst kind of cruelty to ani- 
mals—one of those things that defeats itsclf, or 
else results in a great development of head, and 
the production of a lank body and spindle- 
shanks on the part of the victim. The plan of 
the work is excellent, and the work itself will be 
found an excellent aid to home instruction, for 
which it is better adapted than for use in schools. 


The elegant, thorough edition of Froude'’s 
masterly account of one of the most important 
and exciting portions of English history has 
been completed by the issue of the four final 
volumes. ‘The panoramic style of the writer 
might be studied to advantage by many on this 
side of the Atlantic, who have undertaken to 
write of recent events; though it be too much 
to expect the same impartiality in those who 
have witnessed events and sided with actors, 
they might at least adopt his mode of narration, 
and emulate his research. His volumes are a 
succession of pictures, painted with faithful- 
ness, His occasional comments are not always 
judicious, and we often dissent from his conclu- 
sions; but as he gives us without mutilation 
the facts provoking the one and forming the 
base for the other, we can find no reasonable 
fault with opinions from which we differ. His 
defence of Elizabeth in regard to her treatment 
of Mary of Scotland, will not be supported by 
the popular judgment ; nor should his ingenious 
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New York: D. Appleton & Co. r2mo, pp. 240. 


., I_History of England, from the _ of Wolsey to 


the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. ohn Anthon: 
Froude, M. A., late Fellow of Exeter allege 9 wld 
New York: Charles Scribner & Co, ei. 
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plea avail to excuse that most cruel and das- 
tardly murder. But he appreciates the real 
character of the bloody queen—she deserves 
that epithet even more certainly than did her 
elder sister—and strips her of much of that re- 
putation for sagacity and intellect which she 
earned from the labors and ability of.others. 
‘*Good Queen Bess,” .as some have loved to 
style her, was not only a bad, but in the main a 
weak woman; and bit by bit this fact dawns 
upon the student as he pores over the pages of 
history, The facts that Froude gives makes 
the suspicion that the merits of Elizabeth have 
hitherto been systematically exaggerated, al- 
most a certainty. Not the least valuable part 
of the work, and a great aid to the reader who 
desires to use the book tor reference, is the com- 
plete and admirable index at the close, which 
is a model of its kind. 


General Garibaldi is doubtless a brave man, 
and fights vigorously.. But when he lays down 
the sword for the pen, he gets hold of the wrong 
weapon. His romance, for he has given us one,* 
is miserably written—the plot nothing, the inci- 
dents extravagant, the characters nearly all 
silly, the dialogue weak, and the comments of 
the author on matters and things in general, 
simply absurd. The book, to put the matter 
briefly, is wearisome bosh. 


Two more volumes of the popular ‘ Illus- 
trated Library of Wonders” have appeared. 
One of these, ‘‘ The Sublime in Nature,'’t con- 
tains much interesting matter, and is illustrated 
with spirited engravings. The American editor 
could not refrain, however, from introducing 
politics into the work, and goes out of his way 
to kick at the prostrate South, and befoul her 
people as much as he can. The other is a 
treatise on glass-making,} which is full of cu- 
rious and valuable matter, and will be read with 
Ses advantage and entertainment. 


* The Rule of the Monk; or, Rome in the Nine- 
teenth Century. By General Garibaldi. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, Imp. 8vo., pp. 105. 


t The ep in ler and, C Compiled | from the Des- 
Ferdinand Me Lan With Large Additions. 
York: Charles Scri er & Ca. 16mo., Pp. 344 


t Wonders of Glass-Making * All Ages. By A. 
Sauzay. Illustrated with sixty-three ae « on 
wood. New York: Charles Seribe ibner & Co. 16mo. 
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MBHY will people use all kinds of misera- 
M i bie grease for axles of their wagons, out 
=e of a false economy, when plumbago at- 


fords such a superior lubricant when mixed 
with oil ? 


—M. Ronget, one of the masters ot the gov- 
ernment schools of Paris, has invented a mode 
of fixing drawings on paper, whether lead pen- 
cil, chalk, pastel or crayons, by blowing the 
fixing liquid in a small spray. It seems to be 
very effectual. The material is not given; but 
we fancy that water with a minute amount of 
salt and mucilage in it, would answer the pur- 
pose—anything as near the human saliva in 
character as possible. 

—According to an English journal, a new 
process has been introduced in dealing with the 
carbonaceous and clay-band iron-stones, which 
adds to their’ fusibility. Hitherto these have 
been calcined in open heaps, and suffered to 
get cold, thus imbibing moisture from the at- 
mosphere. The point of the new process is 
the immediate transfer from the calcining heaps 
to the smelting furnace, before the material be- 
comes cold, or imbibes the moisture which it 
requires additional fuel to disperse. The im- 
provement is worthy of attention. 


—An improvement in ploughs has been made 
abroad, which consists in fitting one or more 
discs to the frame of the plough, or to the back 
of the mould-board, which cut or divide the 
earth‘as the plough moves. The best improve- 
ment would be to abolish the plough altoge- 
ther, and replace it with some kind of rotary 
earth-fork, which would break up and stir the 
earth without packing it. There have been se- 
veral such inventions—Dr. Evans's seem to be 
the best in principle ; but they all aim at doing 
too much. Is no one ingenious enough to in- 
vent a cheap rotary digger that can be worked 
by one or two horses ? 


—M. Baudremont, in allusion to the com- 
munications of Feil and others to the French 
Academy concerning artificial precious stones, 
states that he prepared artificial garnets from 
the bases of magnesium, lime, strontium, bary- 
ta, and oxide of lead. He forwards, to prove 
this, eight stones, formed ten years since in Pa- 
ris, as shown by the books of the lapidary who 
cut them. He promises to send a table of their 


fusibility, hardness, specific gravity, index of 
refraction, and their dispersive action on light. 
—Signor Tigri has addresscd a note to the 
Italian Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, 
containing the results of his observation on silk 
culture andthe mulberry. In the first part he 
discusses the parasites of the silk worm in their 
various forms, and asserts that the disease 
known as white death [morti bianchi] is really 
caused by the microzoa of the genus Bacterium, 
This disease, violent in some places and mild 
in others, appeared in 1869, on worms born 
from germs that succeeded well in other parts 
of the establishment. The writer enumerates 
the symptoms shown by the silk-worms, espe- 
cially that of the accumulation of alimentary 
substances, and a greenish liquid, containing 
vast numbers of bacteria, in the stomach. 
These were mostly swimming in a vertical posi- 
tion. [Query—What is the specific difference 
between these, and the dacteria into which, ac- 
cording to the observation of M. Béchamp, the 
microzomes of the blood globules develope un- 
der certain circumstances ?] In the second 
part, the autho™ treats of the smoking the mul- 
berry with regard to the nutritive matter it may 
furnish to the silkworm. He attributed for a 
time the epidemic to a lack of the uric element 
in the leaf, through lack of culture or other 
cause, thus failing to supply the larvz of the 
insect with a substance necessary for its normal 
development, and to form the silk for its co- 
coon. It appears from his experiments that 
worms fed with the treated leaves invariably 
get sick through the microzoa formed by the 
changed state of the leaves. The same effects 
were produced by leaves exposed to the north 
winds, and containing a quantity of water. If 
a small quantity of water be added to a pailful of 
healthy leaves previously, pounded toa pulp, an 
enormous number of bacteria will be developed 
jn a few hours. The third part shows researches 
on the contagion of the bacteria, and the trans- 
mission of the white death by those microzoa. 


—M. Scontetten has performed some fresh 
experiments in improving and preserving wines 
through the use of electrical machines, and 
concludes that electricity, under whatever form 
it may act, whether ina direct or continued 
stream, by an inducted current or by sparks 
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always affects the wines in the same way, that 
is, it changes, ripens and improves them. As 
to the mode of acticn of the elictricity, he thinks 
the saline substances in the wine rendering the 
liquid a conductor, the hydro-pofassic tartrate, 
[bi-tartrate of potassa formerly,] is decomposed, 
the potassa’'set at liberty separates the acid of 
the wine, and takes from it what the vine-dress- 
ers call its ‘‘fire,"’ and the tartaric acid*acts 
perhaps on the fatty substance in the wine, and 
helps to form the zethers that give it its perfume. 
Finally, a certain quantity of water is evidently 
decomposed, giving out hydrogen at the nega- 
tive and causing a disengagement of oxygen 
at the positive pole. As oxygen in its pure 
state has energetic properties, it must imme- 
diately produce new compounds, which form 
the old wines, and which would have otherwise 
required a long time and care to produce. 


—M. Tremenschini gives a drawing which we 
reproduce, of some solar spots visible to the 
naked eye, observed on the sun. The 


first shadow, forming many pits, observed on 
Friday, February 11th, at 9 A. M., had for its 
greatest diameter 3' 45''. The second, also 
forming many depressions, and one of consi- 
derable dimensions, observed on Monday, Feb. 
14th, at 10 o'clock, A. M., had for its greatest 
diameter, 4’ 50". The greatest diameter of the 
pit, or gap, marked @, on the second spot, was 
45° 11. 


—Some time since, Mr. A. Béchamp, a 
French observer, insisted that respiration is onlv 
one of the phenomena of fermentation, and 
that the activity of the blood globules was due 
to microzomes they contained, by which, he in- 
sisted, they were formed. More recently, in 
conjunction with M. A. Estor, he has been en- 
gaged in some experiments which he believes 
show that the blood globules of mammalia, 
instead of being elastic bodies scarcely cellular 
in their structure, are masses of agglutinated 
microzomes. Here are the points he makes: 

I. If the venous blood be poured into alcoho] 
at 45° cen., it neither deposits fibrine nor glo- 
bules, but retains its color, clearness and liquid- 
ty. Bor a short while it loses its transparency, 
and forms an abundant sediment, which the 
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microscope shows to be almost entirely formed 
of mobile molecular granulations, either free 
or agglutinated. The growth of these molecu- 
lar granulations can be assisted by pouring the 
mixture on a filter. Some microzomes pass 
through and generate so rapidly, that at a tem- 
perature reaching from 25° to 35°, the sediment 
is reformed in a couple of hours, and after thir- 
ty-six hours becomes abundant as before. This 
may be carried on, until the materials of nutri- 
tion fail, and the liquid becomes entirely trans- 
parent. As this experiment can be made with 
blood destitute of fibrine, it follows that the 
fibrine does not produce the globules, but that 
these proceed from the globules, in which they 
may be readily detected. The globules having 
been treated with sodic sulphate, can be de- 
tained on the filter. Crush them in a glassslab 
with a glass muller, they are torn, and the mi- 
crozomes set free, and showing their peculiar 
oscillatory motion. 

To vary the experiment, take a defibrinized 
drop of blood, examine it with the micro- 
scope, and a number of globules appear 
in which it is difficult or impossible to 
find a single microzome. Put a drop of 
distilled water on the edge of the covering 
plate, and the globules instantly grow 
pale, then granulous and open out, 
leaving a number of mobile microzomes ; 
but no trace of a pre-existing membrane 

is seen. The eye may follow the transforma- 
tion of the globules into granulous masses, and 
then into free granulations. 


2. The microzomes of blood globules act 
with regard to their evolution, like those of the 
liver, and like those of fibrine. At first free, 
they may, in certain given circumstances, unite 
in the formation of a longer or shorter wreath. 
Placed in glasses containing creasoted starch, 
with or without the addition of pure calcic car- 
bonate, they develope rapidly into bacteria and 
bacterides. In our experiments we are able to 
percieve all the intermediary forms from micro- 
zomes to bacteria. 

3. The microzomes of the blood globules act 
like ferments—first, through the form of micro- 
zomes, and next as microzomes in wreaths, and 
as bacteria during or after their evolution. The 
starch of the creasoted sediment is rapidly liqui- 
fied by them—the sediment soon presents the 
characteristics of soluble sediment and of dex- 
trine. If pure calcic carbonate be previously 
added to the liquid, after a prolonged reaction 
of the mixture, it precipitates under oxalic acid, 
which proves the presence of organic acids 
formed under the action of these ferments. 
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They sometimes remain during the entire time 
of the transformation into the state of micro- 
zomes, and experiments prove that the evolu- 
tion of microzomes into wreaths, or bacteria, is 
unnecessary to prove their action on the sedi- 
ment, for the starch [gluten] is always liquified 
before the appearance of the bacteria. 

4. It is also asserted that the microzomes for- 
merly contained in the cells produce other cells. 
In the mixtures experimented with, a great 
number of small, pale cells sprang into being, 
very similar to the leucocyta, but smaller and 
more transparent. Sometimes so many as 
twelve to fifteen to the microscopic field were 
observed in liquids which showed none a few 
days before; and these cells never showed any 
marks of organs engaged in reproduction. No 
trace of a separation of these globules, or of 
budding, was observed. On the contrary, pale 
cells were found, scarcely indicated by the mo- 
tionless microzomes congregated in spherical 
forms. Near these were other cells rather more 
clearly defined; and farther on, real leucocyta. 
These experiments were so frequently repeated 
as to leave no doubt. 

From these facts it is concluded— 

1. That blood globules are aggregates of mi- 
crozomes. 

2. That these microzomes may develope into 
wreaths, bacteria, bacterides, &c. 

3. That they act like ferments. 

4. The microzomes of the blood globules give 
birth to cells like the leucocyta, and again to 
other smaller cells which gradually approach 
the form of globules. These microzomes. are 
capable of engendering cells by various means. 
From all this the general conclusion arises that 
the blood globules are formed in the organism 
by these same microzomes. Should this be sus- 
tained by farther investigation, we shall have 
arrived ata curious discovery in physiology 
and one not without important results. [Query. 
Do these microzomes exist in the /iving blood ? 
See the account of Tigri's experiments ante.] 


—In anote of M. Guyot to the French Aca- 
demy, on the logical value of some products of 
the phenic group, he concludes—1. Phenic acid 
inflames the skin and causes tumefaction. 2. 
The action of phenol, slow at a low tempera- 
ture, increases as the temperature is raised. 3. 
Pure rosolic acid and coralline are not veno- 
mous, and have no effect on the epidermis, but 
on the contrary, are toxical. 4. Rosolic acid 
may act on the skin either by the sulphuric acid 
or the phenol it contains, according to the 
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mode of preparation. 5. Coralline prepared 
with impure rosolic acid, and an excess of am- 
monia, is venomous when introduced into the 
animal system—it then acts through the aniline 
it contains; but it has no effect on the skin. 6, 
If prepared as in the two other. cases mention- 
ed, coralline acts on the skin through the phe- 
nol it contains. 7. Active rosolic acid may be 
purified by means of benzine. 


—A new gunpowder has been patented 
abroad. It is composed of 54 parts of ammo- 
niac picrate and 46 parts of potassic nitrate. It 
is said not to explode on percussion, to be less 
hygrometic than common gunpowder, and to 
have a greater explosive force in the proportion 
of five to two. It is likely to be too expensive, 
however, for common use. 


—Dyers are aware of the difficulty of getting 
a good shade of color on wool by the aniline 
iodine green. Peters, to get a bluish green 
shade, makes a bath of thirty-five parts of the 
liquid green and seventy-five parts of water, 
for every five parts by weight of the wool. To 
get the yellowish green, to this, supposing it to 
be in kilogrammes, he adds twenty-two and a- 
half grammes of picric acid. The wool, after 
being manipulated in these baths at a boiling 
heat for a half hour, is drained and wrung out. 
The color is now dingy, and the fabric is placed 
in a developing bath composed of sulphuric acid, 
250 grammes hydro-stannic chloride, (bi-chlo- 
ride of tin,) 125 grammes; water, 100 kilo- 
grammes. The wool is immersed in this two 
or three times, until it attains the required 
brightness. If paste color is used, ten parts is 
added to two hundred parts of water, with a 
little acetic or sulphuric acid. Then fifty parts 
of that solution is added to three times the 
amount of water, the acid being neutralised by 


. ammonia, and used for the first bath. Kalle 


employs an alcoholic solution of the paste with 
sodic silicate and water for the first bath, 
and developes the colors very much as Peters 
does. He is not very clear in his directions— 
purposely so, perhaps—but practical dyers will 
find enough to put them in the right way. 


* —The slag of iron blast furnaces has been 
utilized abroad for paving streets, and found to 
stand a crushing weight of more than four hun- 
dred kilogrammes per centimetre, while in Pa- 
ris and Brussels the blocks stood the heavy 
traffic ‘better than the celebrated Quenast 
stones. How would it do for travelled avenues 
in our large cities ? 





